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am sorry to say that Mr. Snarlington fre- 
quently wound up one of these orations with 
an oath) they shall not be sent empty away.” 


| time, to put his hand upon four or five hun-| If it be necessary to describe the personal ap- 
_ dred thousand pounds, he knew exactly where | pearance and habits of Mr. Snarlington, I may 
| tofind it, either in money or in money’s worth. | say that he was tall aud wiry. He was about 
He had odd notions respecting honesty, cha-| sixty years of age, with grey hair and twink- 
racter, principle, public virtue, looking upon ling brown eyes, always neatly dressed, always 
such things as vague generalities, and empty active in his movements, and very impressive 





words, I believe that he never wrote a 
letter, nor willingly caused one to be written 
tohim. He liked people to visit him upon 
business matters, as he always visited them 
when any necessity arose for negociation. He | 
disliked books, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
print of all kinds ; and, as to theories, the very 
_ mention of them made him rabid, He firmly 
held and vigorously acted upon his conviction, | 
| that one good, solid experiment was worth all | 
| the reams of type that were ever sent forth with 
a view of enlightening the country. He had 
an unbounded faith in the power of money ; 
and, as this opinion was drawn from forty 
| years’ observation, and the command of 
| enormous wealth, it may have been correct, 
as it was certainly very pardonable. 
He had no relations, except a niece, 
who acted as his housekeeper, and he was 





therefore fully entitled, even in the eyes of 

| society, to spend his money in any way he 
thought proper. 

Old Mr. Snarlington was benevolent ; but his 

benevolence—like everything he did—took a | 





peculiar, practical, and singularform, “Catch 
me, sir,” he used tosay, “founding schools, to 


in his discourse. 

He had bought land—not to a great 
extent—in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Fogmoor, Hants, and had settled down as an in- 
habitant of that important town and borough, 
Mr. Snarlington lived a very quiet and 
retired life ; his dwelling and establishment 
were far from being grand and ostentatious, 
and no one in Fogmoor—not even the local 
gentry—had the slightest idea of the vast 
wealth which he commanded. He made no 
acquaintances in the county, and he had few 
friends, His habits and peculiarities rendered 
him averse to what is commonly called 
society, and congenial companions were rare 
to be met with. Therefore Mr. Snarlington 
lived the life of 2 common-place, respectable, 
unobtrusive, private gentleman, 

Not so the great man of the borough, 
and the member who represented it in 
a whose name was Sir Toma- 

awk Sternhold. Baronet he was not, at 
resent, but baronet he, one day, hoped to 
e, and that before long ; also Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Home Secretary, Colonial 
Secretary, Foreign Secretary, First Lord of 


be diverted from their original objects ten|the Admiralty, Prime Minister, Baron and 
years after Tam dead; to be sucked dry by| Peer; for all which various and widely differ- 
a gang of leech-like wardens, sub-wardens, | ent offices and positions he had fully qualified 
vergers, deans, and chapters. Catch me|himself according to the custom of parlia- 
founding schools to keep money in the pockets| mentary gentlemen of an ambitious nature. 

of the upper, middle, and lower upper classes} Simple knight, as he was, it was not by any 
which ought to be expended in the education| means known in the county how, when, or 
of their children. Catch me, sir, subscribing| why Sir ‘'omahawk Sternhold became pos- 
toa batch of flaunting societies to have sixty| sessed of his title. Malicious report said 
per centum of my subscription eaten away by|he was once a kind of gentleman-foot- 
apack of hungry secretaries, collectors, and|iman in attendance upon majesty. Be 
hangers-on : to see them devouring the corn,|this as it may, he was certainly now a 
and presenting the dry, hollow husks to the) knight, and his lips having once tasted of 
lips of the sick mother and the helpless| dignity, only thirsted for more. He was 
child. No, sir; if any widows, cripples, and | well seconded by his lady, who had formerly 
orphans want anything that I can give them,} been one of the palace housekeepers, Many 
let them come to me, or I will go to them|a footman and lady’s-maid had been dis- 
direct, sir,—direct as a line; and by (I| charged from the Sternhold service for failing 
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to say, my lady or your ladyship. Even Sir 
Tomahawk himself, although he knew it was 
incorrect, was not averse to hearing himself 
called your lordship by the ignorant, but 
respectfal peasantry. 

Sir Tomahawk was a most important man 
in Fogmoor, as any one could see, who 
watched his progress through the town at 
any time, in the open landau, with my lady. | 
It was an ovation—that is the term. Not 
that Sir Tomahawk was really liked or re- 
spected. He was far from being affable, 
and was known (especially by his tradesmen) 
not to be rich. Fogmoor people were not in| 
the habit of giving their homage or their | 
affection to those who were not well able to’! 
pay for it. But the secret of Sir Tomahawk’s 
popularity lay in another direction. 

t had been spread about the town that Sir | 
Tomahawk could do anything he liked with | 
the ministry of the day. He had got the ear 
of the court. Prime Ministers of different 
and almost undistinguishable shades of 
opinion, might flourish or might fade, as 
they had flourished and had faded pretty 
frequently during the last three years ; but 
the court influence of Sir Tomahawk re- 
mained unshaken as a lighthouse. Had he) 
not been a useful, a favourite, and a confi- | 
dential, though seemingly unimportant mem- 
ber of the household? Lady Tomahawk, 
too ; all the years that she had been behind 
the scenes you may be sure had not been 
thrown away. She knew exactly where to 
find the hidden springs of patronage, as well 
as her illustrious husband, If any man, 
whether of Fogmoor, or from any part of Eng- 
land, could once interest Sir Tomahawk in his 
favour, he need not trouble himself much 


more with hard work; for he was on the} 


high road to a government appointment. 
Although these opinions savoured of Stern- | 
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election had been carried in the interest of 
the ministry of the hour—a divine right of 
expediency ministry—to which Sir ‘loma- 
hawls, for the moment, was attached. He 


\always was attached to the party in power, 


A safe, valuable, and reliable man was Sir 
Tomahawk ; a man who could be spoken to; 
who could be trusted, who could be used; 
and who never gave a whipper-in a sleepless 
night or a second’s' uneasiness, Ah! if the 
country had more men like Sir Tomahawk 
Sternhold, how smoothly and delightfully the 
springs of government would move. 

Sir Tomahawk being a man of tact, anda 
man of self-reliance, acted as his own eleetion- 
agent ; and no man, not even the renowned 
firm of Alabaster and Ermine, could have 
managed the business better. He knew his 
borough, and bought it at a contract-price, 
money down, paid by the standing political 
committee of the Woolsack Club ; and, with 
characteristic prudence and economy, he 
made a good profit by each transaction. 
Having cashed the handsome ministerial 
cheque, he looked round the town of Fog- 
moor, to see in what direction he could 
make the best investment of the smallest part 
of it, to reap, in return, the most plentiful crop 
of political capital. After consultation with 
my lady, he came to the conclusion that a 
new organ for the church, a new pump for 
the market-place, and the painting and white- 
washing of the charity school-rooms were 
things that could no longer be done without. 
The pump was ordered and erected, the organ 
was built and opened, and the school-room 
was made bright and unbearable for the 
children, for many weeks to come. Nor did 
the exertions of the worthy Sir Tomahawk 
end here. He gave agrand entertainment to 
the workhouse poor in aud around Fogmoor; 
a rather numerous body of melancholy units 





hold Grange they were implicitly believed in,|in the great crowd of local over-population, 
and passed current, instead of coin, to a great! A curious entertainment it was; at which 
extent, in Fogmoor. Tradesmen who wanted! no one was happy and comfortable, because 
money, and had long accounts against Stern-| no one was in earnest ; and which all alike, 
hold Grange, instead of sending in their both guests and entertainers, were glad to 
claims, paraded their grown-up male fami-| see the end of. 
lies, and talked about the Excise or the| It was the only thing like a mistake that 
Customs, Lawyers or bankers who had|Sir Tomahawk was guilty of; for it was evi- 
advanced cash upon securities beyond the| dently not in his way, and he was wise 
margin of their value were not harsh or im-|enough never to try it again. The long, 
portunate ; for they were pacified with a|shambling procession of the juvenile paupers 
vision of certain vacant places in one of the | through the town was one of the most melan- 
fruitful governmental hives of—salary. Men | choly spectacles that Fogmoor had seeu for 
who had sold their political birthright as;many a day. The children themselves, 
everything else was sold in Fogmoor, upon! young and ignorant, seemed to feel that they 
credit and a promise to pay, were thopeful| were only being walked out for a purpose. 
yet of receiving their payment in some,|Some feared they were marching to & 
shape from the national purse. There was| punishment merited by the crimes and poverty 
little shame upon these subjects ; although|of their parents, and clung to each other for 
the great reform bill was a fact in the land. | mutual protection. The genius of the 
Straitened as Sir Tomahawk’s circum-| arrangers of the festival had been exerted to 
stances undoubtedly were for the want of| put the right boy or girl in the wrong place. 
ready money, he had not neglected certain! Friendships and sympathies spring up even 
duties, that do not cost much, and go a great} in workhouses; but they were not to be 
way in a country town. Sir Tomahawk’s|allowed to extend their manifestations into 
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the rank and file of a sehool procession. | Sir Tomahawk considered that he had 
Those children were classed together who | taken quiet and effectual possession of the 
were of an equal height, without regard to) field, and expected to carry his point with- 
affections or antipathies, and they dhred not! out a contest. But Sir Tomahawk was 
ask to be re-marshalled, even on a holiday,| doomed to be disappointed. Sir Tomahawk 
for fear of their lives. On they slouched, in| made a mistake in attempting to do too 
their ill-made uniform; with dull, heavy} much himself, without either counsel or 
eyes ; with pale, puffed cheeks and drooping | assistance. It is true that by this means 
jaws; with the regulation orange in one| privacy was ensured, as well as a large de- 
hand, and the regulation bun in the other ;| gree of profit; but success in an undertakin 
and with looks that showed no enjoyment of) is the one thing needful, to which all other 
the present, and no, hope of the future. things should be made subservient. It ig 
Sir Tomahawk in due time, after the proper | quite true that for a certain sum, Mr. Kosmus, 
forms and ceremonies of an election, which} or any man in the world, or even out of it, 
was not contested, had been gone through,| could have been returned for the borough of 
was declared duly elected. His coadjutor| Fogmore, provided no other man offered a 
for the town and borough had paired off| larger sum. Here lay the mistake. More- 
with another invalid ten years ago; since| over, Sir Tomahawk’s character was not one 
which time, although he was supposed to be! of those which come out the stronger in the 
taking the waters at a German bath, he had | face of opposition, and therefore [I cannot 
never been heard of, and Sir Tomahawk had} wonder at his mental collapse, when, after a 
therefore the dignity and advantages of his} few days, by the side of his huge “ Vote for 
new position all to himself. This state of; Kosmus” placards, was affixed a small, neat, 
things did not last for many months ; for printed notice, requesting the electors to sup- 
intelligence came at last of the death of the| port Mr. Snarlington. 
old member at some place abroad with a} When Sir Tomahawk had quite recovered 
name containing many vowels, all dotted) from his astonishment, the first question that 
over the top, and which none of the Fogmoor | he asked, loudly, was, “ Who is Mr. Snarling- 
people could pronounce. After a while, they| ton?” Who was Mr. Snarlington? Who 
awoke to a sense of the necessity and probable | indeed! Certainly, fools and madmen would 
profit of another election. The preliminary| never die out of the land. Sir Tomahawk 
steps were accordingly taken to secure the| had no doubts: no misgivings, Why should 
support of those Fogmoor colours which Sir| he have? He waited, with the calm dignity 
Tomahawk had already nailed to the mast. | of conscious strength, for the discomfiture of 
Sir Tomahawk also awoke to a sense of the| his obscure and presumptuous enemy. 
necessity of bringing in a member who would| Mr, Snarlington’s movements had been 
not interfere with the designs that he himself| prompt and characteristic. At ten o’clock, 
had carefully laid for his own political advance-| a.m., he determined to stand for the borough ; 
ment. Sir Tomahawk cast his eye over the | at eleven o’clock, A.M., he was in a carriage at 
political horizon, and was very well satisfied | the railway-station ; at half-past three o'clock, 
with the prospect. He kuew, or thought he| p.m., he was in a cab at the London terminus; 
knew, exactly what he could do with his} and at ten minutes to four, p.m, he was in 
borough, and what he could not. He thought | the offices of Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine, 
that, for a certain sum, he could secure the! the unequalled electioneering agents. 
return of a gentleman of the scientific-tourist| No matter what a man’s business may be, 
school, whose time would be chiefly divided |—thief-training or thief-catching ; chess- 
between botany in the Himalayas, ethnology | playing or billiard-playing; curing smoky 
in Central America, and meteorology in the| chimneys, or building Elizabethan villas; 
Arctic regions. If he hesitated for a mo-| making popular sausages, or popular pills ; 
ment, it was because he feared that such a| filling out the walking skeleton with artificial 
travelled ‘Thane might interfere with his} flesh; tightening in the panting mass of too, 
prospect, however remote, of one day being} too solid flesh, until its possessor is not only 
appointed to the Colonial Office. But,| presentable, but elegant, in the eyes of his 
as he saw how fruitless it was to indulge| adorable Amelia; training bull-headed men for 
in the hope of ever gettivg another member | prize-fights, or preparing young clergymen for 
like the late shadowy legislator, he selected | the polemical pulpit ; breeding sleek terriers, 
the tourist (whose name was Mr. Kosmus)! who will kill a hundred rats in about two- 
as the safest person to stand. Having first! thirds of the same number of seeonds ; useful 
ascertained that Mr. Kosmus, was at a part) businesses, elegant businesses, criminal busi- 
of the globe where he could be reached by| nesses, improper businesses, mean, shabby, 
telegraphic communication, he applied to|and sly businesses ; no matter what profes- 
him in that form; and, finding him not un-| sion a man may follow, if he be the first of his 
willing to be nominated, he signed a guarantee | kind, he exacts and receives a certxin amount 
for that gentleman’s political faith to the} of wonder and admiration, even from those 
Woolsack Club, and received the amount that| who will tell you that they despise both him 
he asserted would be sufficient to secure the| and his calling. It is right to be virtuous, it 
election. is good to be honest, it is better to have the 
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world know that you are both virtuous and 
honest, but it is best of all to be notorious 
and celebrated. 

Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine were ex- 


pears s but they stood alone. The fiercest, 
eenest political opponent might walk round 


any case that came out of the skilful hands | 


of Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine, until his 
brain was dizzy; for not a flaw would he 
find; not a weak point; not so much as a 
pin-hole, which he could use to his advantage. 

Everybody in the political world knew 
Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine; and Messrs. 
Alabaster and Ermine knew everybody in 
the political world. Yet, if you saw the 
—— world, by which I mean the mem- 

rs of parliament, past, present, and future, 
and the great electioneering agents walking 
in the streets, you would naturally come to 


the conclusion that Messrs. Alabaster and | 


Ermine knew nothing of the political world, 


and that the political world knew nothing of | 


Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine. They passed 
each other without a nod, without a wink, 
without a glance. Their countenances were 
a vacancy—a blank. 

Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine had also 
an extensive acquaintance in any county of 
England, with the possessors of political 
birthrights, whether east or west, or north, or 
south, At the private dinner-table of the 

rtners they quoted the ten-pound house- 

older like consols, or any other government 
stock, Sometimes he was at par, that is 
exactly ten pounds ; sometimes he went down 
to eight; seven; six; five-eighths; some- 
times he recovered to ten; eleven; twelve 
twelve and a-half ; thirteen and a quarter. 

Mr. Alabaster was a man of nearly seventy, 
still keen and active, but rather inclined to 
be fussy, and to dwell upon the political 
triumphs that he had contributed to in 
the past, rather than to devote his attention 
to the political necessities of the present. 
He had been in this business on his own 
account from a very early age, and had made 
a reputation before the passing of that great 
measure—the first reform bill—which was to 
have purified the land from electoral cor- 
ruption for evermore. This was a great 
measure for Mr. Alabaster. It increased the 
area of corruption, without making it so ex- 
tensive as to be wholly and hopelessly un- 
manageable. It created more electors to be 
bribed. It brought forward capitalists as 
candidates for selection: and the great elec- 
tioneering agent’s business increased to such 
an extent, that he was compelled to take in a 
partner. He fixed upon Mr. Ermine. 

Mr. Ermine was a man rather over fifty 
years of age. He was the managing and 
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| Alabaster had few scruples: Mr. Ermine had 
no scruples whatever, 

This was the firm, then, in whose offices 
Mr. Snarlington now stood; andhe was 
soon ushered into the presence of the two 
partners. He explained his errand in an 
| instant. 
| “J must be returned for Fogmoor,” he'said, 
very abruptly. Mr. Alabaster was rather 
shocked. Mr. Ermine was not shocked in the 
least. 

“ Fogmoor, Fogmoor,” said Mr. Alabaster, 
| reflectively, turning over the pages of a volume 
partly printed and partly in manuscript. 
“Yes. Fogmoor, Hauts. Population, six- 
|teen thousand ; electors, seven hundred and 
\twenty. Exactly so, sir; exactly so.” 

“Price?” inguired Mr. Snarlington, in 
a voice, sharp as the snap of a percussion cap. 

Mr. Alabaster started, Mr. Ermine looked 
ou unmoved. Mr, Alabaster mumbled some- 
thing about a letter of introduction—who 
were they dealing with ? 

“Price?” Mr. Snarlington again almost 
shouted, taking a cheque-book from his pocket, 
“Two-thirds down in cash ; balance on elec- 
tion.” 

The production of the cheque-book pacified 
the partners. Mr. Alabaster, went on to say; 

“ We've not had anything to do with Fog- 
moor, I think, since eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, when Lord Bilkington—— ” 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted Mr. Snarlington, 
“but my time’s precious, You are men of 
business, and have got the purchase-money of 
Fogmoor marked in your books like the 
price of a landed estate, Tell me that price, 
and don’t beat about the bush.” 

Mr. Alabaster being staggered, Mr. Ermine 
took up the conversation. 

“ Who’s in the field ?” he asked. 

“Sir Tomahawk Stervhold,” returued Mr, 
Snarlington. 

“For himself ?” 

“No; for a friend.” 

“'That’s favourable.” 

Mr. Ermine turned to Mr. Alabaster 
and said, contemptuously, “Sir Tomahawk 
Sternhold.” He then turned to Mr, Snarling- 
ton, and said, “ an amateur in our profession.” 

“ Price ?”’ again asked Mr. Snarlington. 

“Fogmoor,” began Mr. Alabaster, “ was 
always a difficult place to deal with. I re- 
member——” 

“Price ?” struck in the impatient Snarling- 
ton. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Ermine, who had 
been gaining time for reflection, “we can’t 
do it securely for less than nine thousand 
pounds,” 

“ Rather above the average for such places,” 








acting partuer of the firm; sharp, decisive,|said Mr. Snarlington, as he drew a cheque 
pliable, versatile, and unrivalled for his|for six thousand pounds; “but, no matter. 
judgment and powers of organisation. Noj|Go to work at once.” 

matter what came before him, he knewina| To work they went at once. Although 
moment exactly what ought to be done, and| they had an inferior and over-confident op- 
he knew exactly how best to do it. Mr.' ponent to deal with, they anticipated every 




















Charles Dickens.) 
emergency that could possibly arise. The 
usual beer and refreshments were provided 
without stint for the coarser portion of the free 
and independent possessors of the political 
birthright. Subtle scruples of the higher 
classes were overcome in masterly man- 
ner by Mr. Ermine, who was a known 
and welcome visitor at every house in the 
county. If any man during the fortnight 
of preparation for the day of election 
expressed a wish for a new horse, a new 
gun, a new plough, a new wagon, a new 
suit of clothes, a new cow, or a short lease 
of a cottage, he had it at once,—he scarcely 
knew how. If any woman expressed a wish 
for a trip to London, a new gown, a new 
milking-pail, a new chest of drawers, a new 
carpet, or a new fit-out of boots for the| 
children, she had it at+once,—she scarcely 
knew how. If any gentleman wished for a 
new writing-table, a new diamond-ring, a new | 
library chair, admission to an exclusive club, | 
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or « presentation for a son to a public school, 
he had it at once,—he scarcely knew how. If| 
any lady wished for a new piano, a new| 
fan, a new toilet-glass, an Indian shawl, 
or an introduction to a circle of fashion, 
she had it at onve,—she scarcely knew how. | 
Everybody was satisfied Everybody was 
delighted. There had not been, for many) 
years, such a charming election at Fogmoor. 
The arrangements beneath the surface were | 
also perfect. While the contest lasted, it would 
have been a difficult task to find a single 
professional puyilist in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis. They were all at Fogmoor ;| 
and, as they all mustered there in the Snar. 
lington interest, peace and propriety were | 
thoroughly respected. 

Sir ‘Tomahawk Sternhold presented a piti- 
able spectacle. He had sunk rapidly in 
Fogmoor popularity. He sat for hours in 
Mr, Kosmus’s chief committee-room without 
speaking a word to his fellow-labourers. When 
he met society in the drawing-room or in the 
street, he felt that he was not the individual 
of a few weeks before. One humiliation 
was spared him. He was not confronted 
with his opponent in the habitations of his 
friends ; though he was not aware that Mr. | 
Snarlington’s eccentricity had alone saved him 
fromthis unpleasantness. People judged of Mr. 
Snarlington’s wealth by what they saw going 
on around them, and there was not a door in 
the county that was now closed against him. 
Mr. Snarlington’s treatment of the borough 
and its inhabitants was severe, but it was well- 
merited. He had bought the suffrages of his 
townsmen at the fuil market-price, and he 
was not disposed to conceal his bitter con- 
tempt for a drove of political cattle. He 
was stern and unflinching in his determina- 
tion not to observe any of the recognised, | 
expected, and time-honoured amenities of 
elections. His placards were small, and 
without any of the usual local flatteries. He 
would not trouble himself to make profes- 
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sions of any political principles whatever. He 
would not visit any important elector with 
the usual deputation, and would not address 
the inhabitants from any tavern window, on 
the day of nomination. In his single speech 
he told them such disagreeable truths, that 
Sir Tomahawk—who did not know how 
securely every listening man had been bought, 
made sure of a triumph. Alas, by the 
middle of the polling-day six-sevenths of the 
possessors of the political birthright had 
recorded their faith in what they called the 
honest and straightforward candidate. The 
one-sided struggle was at an end, and Mr, 
Snarlington was declared to be duly elected, 

Mr. Snarlington took the oaths and his 
seat for Fogmoor, and Sir Tomahawk Stern- 
hold began to think that little was to be 
gained by keeping aloof from his fellow- 
member. He had been soundly rated by the 
committee of the Woolsack Club for his 
clumsy mismanagement of the election ; and 
although he had defended himself pretty 
well, he felt that his position with the 
ministry had been materially injured. He 
was asked about the character and political 
principles of Mr, Snarlington, and he could 
return nothing but vague and unsatisfactory 
answers. He saw the necessity of cultivating 
more intimate relations with his repulsive 
colleague, and he began to make overtures. 
But they were not met in the spirit he could 
have wished. Mr. Snarlington bluntly told 
him that, as long as he remained in the house, 
he should act as an independent member, 
Sir Tomahawk might go his way, he should 
go his. He was pledged to nothing. He 
was bound to nobody. His borough was 
his own. He had bought it in the regular 
way, and he certainly intended to do what 
he liked with it. Sir Tomahawk had dis- 
cernment enough to see that the case was 
hopeless. He withdrew from further solici- 
tation, and fell back upon his dignity, his 
principles, and his title. 

His title certainly did not go a great way; 


| but his dignity—when he thought proper, as 


he did very frequently, to turn it on at the 
main—was ample and severe enough to do 
honour toa dukedom, His principles, in a 
great measure, were part and parcel of this 
dignity ; they were born of it, and they drew 
their nourishment from it. Propounded by 
Sir Tomahawk they sounded imposing, and 
conveyed an impression of great political 
wisdom, combined with honesty of purpose 
and firmness of character, Propounded by 
anyone else, their glitter and emptiness were 
at once discovered. This proved the value 
of the manner which could make such coun- 
terfeits pass current as genuine coin, and 
showed the natural talent of Sir Tomahawk 
as a party legislator. They were rather 
numerous—these same principles—but that 
only enhanced his own value when he came 
to be purchased in the political market. A 
man with no honesty of purpose, with no 
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firmness of character, with no political wis- 
dom, and with no political convictions, is 
a worthless weed on the roadside of legis- 
lation, that may be gathered at any time, for 
little or no cost, by any ministry, for any 
purpose. Buta man with all these advan- 
tages, aud many others, can go into the open 
market, and boldly ask a heavy price, com- 
mensurate with the importance of that which 
he resigns or sells, and secure in the proud 
consciousness that he has demanded, and 
will obtain his value. 

One session passed, and Mr. Snarling- 
ton was declared to be impracticable. One 
ministry had expired, and another had conie 
into existence. 
had supported, because he liked the men. 
Both of these Mr. Snarlington had opposed, 
because he disliked the measures, 

Another session passed, and Mr, Snarl- 
ington was declared to be factious. The 
second ministry had gone out, and the first 
ministry had been re-instated. Sir Toma- 
hawk still supported them, because he liked 
the men ; Mr. Snarlington still opposed them, 
because he disliked the measures, 

The third session had come, and nearly 
ae the first ministry had again retired, to 

replaced again by the second ministry. 
No other government was possible. ‘There 
being only two parties, Power played at 
see-saw. Sir Tomahawk stillsupported men ; 
Mr, Suarlington still opposed bad measures. 
Hasty words had often been heard in the 
lobbies of the house coming from Sir Toma- 
hawk, and addressed to Mr. Snarlington, 
upon the perverse folly of making Fogmoor a 
shalowy nonentity in the State—Fogmoor, 
ouce the envy, now the laughing-stock of 
members, who represented rival and happier 
boroughs. Sir Tomahawk might as well have 
railed at the stone statue of Hampden. 
~ It was during the happy reign of this 
fourth ministry, and the period of this third 
session of Mr. Snarlington’s membership, that 
a@ cry was raised, in and out of the legisla- 
ture, for a new system of parliamentary 
reform. The ministry, of course—like all 
minisivries— were averse to change, and 
thought the present system absolutely per- 
fect. There was no discontent in the 
country. Bread was eightpence the four pound 
loaf. ‘There was a decrease of pauperism 
to the extent of ten per cent. ‘Therefore, 
the electoral system was absolutely perfect. 
If any man got up in that house, and said 
that bribery, corruption, and unequal political 
privileges existed, with the beneticial opera- 
tion of the first Reform Bill staring him in 
the face, he was an Obsiructive ; untit to dine 
at a minister’s table ; incapable ef grasping 
any great question. 

Sir Tomahawk was very great upon this 
question ; of course upon the side of the minis- 
ters. If any man said that the possession of 
a vote would make a labourer happier, would 
whitewash his cottage, paint his street-door, 


Both of these Sir ‘Tomahawk | 
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give him a clean shirt, or a new hat, he only 
showed his lamentable ignorance. In Tog- 
moor he had never heard any wish expressed 
for an extension of the elective franchise. On 
the contrary, he knew thirteen men who had 
got the privilege, and yet were too lazy to 
use it. Mr. Snarlington always smiled grimly 
when he heard Sir Tomahawk dilating upon 
Fogmoor as the model borough; but he 
was a practical man, and never spoke in the 
house. If you wanted to know his opinions, 
you had to scrutinise his votes, 

Ministers, having proved, through Sir 
Tomahawk Sternhold, and men of his stamp, 
that the present system was absolutely per- 
fect; they gave the finishing kick to the 
little knot of a dozen earnest, sincere re- 
formers in the house, by putting up the 
jocular member to treat the subject with the 
contempt that it deserved. The jocular 
member, on this occasion, at the given signal, 
—obedient as a clown in the circus, 
bounded into the political arena, with a gri- 
mace and a jest. His place was, however, 
pre-occupied by a gentleman who had caught 
the eye of the Speaker, and who was not a 
jocular member, but a feeble member,—a 
character that in most cases answered the 
same purpose. He did not belong to the 
ministry, which was all the better for them: 
the necessary laugh was raised without their 
having the trouble and responsibility (if any) 
of raising it. 

The feeble member was not weak in his 
limbs : it was his mind that wanted strength. 
He was very undecided, and variable. At 
times he thought he could trust the people 
with anything ; but, after reading an account 
in the daily papers of a case of wife-beating, 
he thought he could trust them with nothing. 
Then, reading an account in the evening 
papers of a child being nobly and gallantly 
saved by a working-man from certain death 
at a fire, his confidence revived, to last until 
the morning. Next morning, reading of a 
man being garotted in broad moonlight ina 
busy public thoroughfare, he was again 
afilicted with doubts, and walked down to the 
house with ‘a shaking head. 

When the feeble member stood up-on this 
oceasion, he fumbled nervously, first in one 
pocket, and then -in another. Now his hand 
was in the tails of his coat ; now it was deep 
in the breast. “God bless my soul !” he said. 
“lum! Dearme! I’ve got a Reform Bill 
about me, somewhere. Very strange. I had 
a Reform Bill, I know, when I came out. 
No, I hadn’t, either. And yet ?—I must, too. 
And yet I couldn't. I’ve never dropped it, 
I hope? No; here it is. No; it’s a news- 
paper.” 

‘Then addressing himself to the Speaker 
and the house, the feeble member said : 

“Sir: I had a Reform Bill ;—in fact, I’ve 
got a Reform Bill,—but unfortunately I've left 
it at home on my dressing-table. It’s too far 
to send ; but, I think, if you will allow me, I 
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can explain the scheme of it.” The great | habit of laying his hand upon his heart. He 
scheme, which had been left upon a dressing-| had not been in {the house long enough to 


table, or dropped in the streets was then | 
feebly explained, 

Its chief characteristic was, that it treated 
the people like wild beasts, who were dan- 
gerous to themselves, and to each other. 
They were to have a certain amount of 
liberty administered to them in very small | 
public safety. There was to be a good sub- 
stantial Lodger Suffrage, with a powerful 
checking ayency; there was to be a Family 
Suffrage, by which a certain number of 
children. were to count as one man, ac- 
cording to the sum total of their ages, also 
with a powerful checking agency ; and there 


doses, and with every precaution for the | bers, 


learn the trick, 

“No, sir,” continued Sir Tomahawk, in an 
oratorical manner, “you cannot. You know, 
sir, that during all that time, Fogmoor has 
exhibited in the national legislature, the 
undignified spectacle of a borough stultified 
by the opposing principles of its own mem- 
It has paired off with itself; and, for 
all practical purposes, it might as well be 
blotted out of the map of—of——” 

Before Sir Tomahawk could find the exact 
phrase he was in search of, Mr. Snarlington 
interrupted by saying, that “he thought it 
might.” 

“Then, sir,” continued Sir Tomahawk, 





was a variety of other ecventric popular con- 
eessions, all carefully guarded by checking 
agencies. The forces seemed so regulated 
that they pulled in opposite directions with 
equal power, leaving the thing to be moved 
exactly where it stood. It was evident, 
under this reform bill, the supply of indepen- 
dent voters would not be increased to any 
extent suflicient to bring down their standing 
price in the political market. It was evident, 
under this reform bill, that the exclusive 
character of that large club, which is popu- 
larly known by the title. of the House of| 
Commons, would not be altered in any degree, | 
as the bill, could not possibly operate to re- | 
duce the average eight thousand pounds | 
which every member was obliged to pay, or 
get paid, as his entrance fee. Its introduc-| 
tion was negatived by a tremendous majority, 

Amongst the absurd minority of twenty 
was Mr. Snarlington: and the debate pro- 
duced one remarkable effect ; it forced a few | 
words from the stolid member for Fogmoor. 

He promised to bring the question of par- 
liamentary reform before the house next, 
session, according to his view of dealing 
with the subject. 
paid much heed to what he said, Suf- 
ficient for the session was the evil of the 
session, But Mr. Snarlington’s words had 
fallen upon the listening and astonished. ear 
of Sir Tomahawk Sternhold; and that dis- 





tinguished person sought his factious col-| lost, he was known as Bill Manacles. 


league immediately the debate was over. 


with more swelling dignity than ever, and 
striking at once at the point which he was 
working up to, “with sentiments like these 
it is the duty—the bounden duty—of a man 
to resign. ‘Lhe greatest constitutional autho- 
rities e 

“ You need say no more,” again interrupted 
Mr. Snarlington, “I intend to resign.” 

The effect of these words upon Sir Toma- 
hawk, was electrical. He had not expected 
to tame the factious Mr. Snarlington so 
rapidly. However, he went straight to his 
masters, the ministry, to report with pride, 
his victory over the factious and im- 
practicable member. Sir Tomahawk made 
certain arrangements with the Woolsack Club 
with regard to the new election for Fogmoor ; 
and Mr. Snarlington went! first to Messrs, 
Alabaster and Ermine, and then down to 
Fogmoor, to make his arrangements also. 

Fogmoor had, like many other country 
towns, its fullshare of paupers, and its full shave 
of criminals. Amongst the latter class was a 
rough, grizzly vagabond, who was hustled about 
from door to door, from gaol to workhouse, 
and from workhouse to gaol ; who was some- 


No one who heard him, | times hungry and wretched, sometimes drunk 


and noisy ; who was not without a certain 
rude power of intellect, and a certain dogged 
firmness of character. He stood by himself 
in the town, without a friend, or a relation ; 
and, as all traces of his original name was 
He 





“Mr, Snarlington, sir,” began Sir Toma- 
hawk, in a tone of dignified and concen- 
trated rage, “it is now a period of three 
sessions Yr 
_ “And four ministries,” struck in Mr, Snarl- 
ington, in a very unusual manner. 

“No matter, sir,” returned Sir Tomahawk, 
sharply, avnoyed at the interruption, “no 
matter, It is now a period of three sessions 
siuce you were returned to join me in repre- 
seuting the interests of the borough of Fog- 
moor, I have fulfilled my trust to the best 
of my ability. Can you, sir, lay your hand 
upon your heart, and say the same ?}” 

Sir Tomahawk was very impressive. 
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Snarlington muttered that he was not in the Mum, instead of My lady ; he did not touch | 
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was classed amongst the criminal population 
'of Fogmoor, because he had been in gaol, 
| though for what crime was ‘not very clear to 
the impartial examiner. Fogmoor justice, 
| like a good many other things, was adminis- 
tered in a very loose and one-sided manner, 
| It could scarcely be otherwise, while Sir 
Tomahawk Sternhold was the most active 
and influential of the local magistrates. 

| Bill Manacles had formerly been in the 
service of the great Sir Tomahawk, at very 
‘low wages and with very heavy work, as a 
general labourer. It was not complained 
| that he neglected his duties, nor that he was 
|found out in any dishonesty while at Stern- 
|hold Grange; but he called his mistress 
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his hat to her, nor to Sir Tomahawk ; and) | 
instead of making the very common mistake 
amongst the peasantry, of addressing his 
master by the wrong but pleasant title of | 
My lord, he only called him plain Sir, and | 
sometimes left out even this slight mark of | 
veneration. Bill Manacles was considered 
by Sir Tomahawk and his lady to be a dan- 
gerous member of society ; and he was not 
only discharged from their service, but con- 
victed by his master (in his magisterial 
capacity) of carting some hay for a new 
employer on a Sunday, and safely lodged in 
gaol for three calendar months. 

Bill Manacles was set at liberty at the end 
of that term, with a reputation hopelessly 
damaged. Meeting Sir Tomahawk and his 
lady driving in their open carriage one day, 
without a servant, upon one of the country 
roads, Bill Manacles made towards them, to 
remonstrate upon his treatment, and to know 
what kind of a character they were going to 
give him, if he was offered any employment in 
and about Fogmoor. Bill looked ragged and 
dirty, and perhaps fierce; for hunger will 
give that appearance to the mildest coun- 
tenance; but he meant no ill-play. ‘The 
great Sir Tomahawk, however, was thrown 
into a state of singular alarm; and, in his 
nervousness he promised something—no 
matter what—and galloped off towards the 
friendly shelter of the town. That evening 
Bill Manacles |was arrested on a charge of 
attempting highway robbery. He had no 
character and no witnesses; while his 
accusers were the great Sir Tomahawk and 
his lady. The natural result was that Bill 
Manacles was sent to take his trial at the 
next assizes. Being in the same position 
there as he was at Fogmoor, he was sentenced 
to four years’ penal servitude in the great 
prison at Portland. ‘This prison being out of | 
the reach of Sir Tomahawk’s influence, Bill | 
Manacles was pretty well treated; and, 





he conducted himself peaceably, he was, 
after a period of eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment (without any hypocritical dealing with 
the chaplain), presented with one of the 
modern diplomas, called a ticket-of-leave ; 
which confers distinction upon a prisoner, 
and saves the country, for many years, the 
expense of his board and lodging. His pri- 
son had been a home to him; but he was 
now sent into the world to seek his fortune. 

Bill Manacles went to the town where he 
was best known, under the impression that 
his ticket-of-leave would be a passport to 
some kind of rough work, that would enable 
him to keep himself out of the workhouse. 
If not, he would, at any rate, be in his parish 
when the pangs of hunger came on—as come 
on they would—and ignorant as Bill Manacles 
was, he knew enough of the parochial system 
to be alive to the necessity of conforming to 
this strict and unalterable rule of the poor- 
law administrators. 

Bill Manacles did not meet with a trium- 
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phant nor a hospitable reception at Fogmoor, 
Fogmoor begged to turn its back upon its 
prodigal son. Work there certainly was; 
but not for a man with a ticket-of-leave— 
although a ticket-of-leave might be a trust- 
worthy guarantee for its possessor’s honesty 
and sobriety. Bill Manacles found the doors 
closed against him; found nothing but 
shaking heads from the upper windows of 
the more pretentious dwelling-houses of 
the incorruptible borough burgesses; saw 
children taken out of his way by anxious 
mothers ; was rebuked for idleness by stout 


| shopkeepers, who were basking under sun- 


blinds, and living upon credit. 

One morning, Bill Manacles, feeling very 
hungry, after a night passed in a barn, rose 
with a determination to apply to the work- 
house for a breakfast. Going in the direction 
of that building, he was seen, for the first 
time since his return to Fogmoor, by Sir 
Tomahawk Sternhold, who had not the 
courage to address him. Sir Tomahawk 
pondered by what his late disrespectful servant 
could be again consigned to gaol, and went 
home, across the fields, to breakfast. ill 
Manacles proceeded a little further undis- 
turbed, when he came upon Mr. Snarlington., 

“ Bill Manacles,” said the factious member 
for Fogmoor, “you're going to the Union 
again, are you?” 

“Wull! I can’t get wurk,” returned Bill, 
in the attitude of a badger. 

“ Would you like to go into the House of 
Commons ?” asked Mr. Snarlington. 

“Noa!” said Bill, savagely ; “I’ve on’y 
just cum owt o’ gaol.” 

“It’s not a prison,” replied Mr. Snarling- 
ton, sarcastically ; “there’s no tread-mill— 
nothing but orators.” 

“Wull, measter,” returned Bill, slightly 
pacified, “1 wunt wurk, and I wunt summat 
to ate.” 

“Come with me, then,” said Mr. Snarling- 
ton; and he led the way along the lane to 
his own house, 

Bill had a substantial breakfast, which 
made him feel comfortable ; he had a good 
wash, which made him feel decent ; and he 
had a cast-off coat of Mr, Snarlington’s given 
him, which made him feel respectable, 

Mr. Snarlington explained his views to 

sill Manacles ; and Bill, although he did not 
half comprehend the scheme that was briefly 
laid before him, being perfectly satisfied with 
his quarters, his treatment, and his patron, 
pledged his word and his ticket-of-leave to 
stand by anything that was required of him. 

The next day, Mr. Snarlington formally 
resigned his political trust into the hands of 
his free and independent constituents. Sir 
Tomahawk was in such raptures, that he 
forgot all about Bill Manacles, was positively 
amiable to his inferiors—that is, all the town 
of Fogmoor—and immediately put his friend, 
Mr. Kosmus, again in nomination. The same 
evening, towards dusk, Messrs, Alabaster 
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and Ermine arrived, and took up their 
quarters at Mr. Snarlington’s villa, Bill| guests, and went to bed. 

Manacles having been installed as a resident,| ‘lhe next morning at breakfast Mr. Ermine 
was taking his supper, quietly and thankfully, | alone met Mr. Suarlington. Mr, Alabaster 
in the kitchen. had returned to town. 

Over the wine, in his snug dining-rooim, “Sir,” said Mr, Ermine, “ we have arranged 
Mr. Snarlington opened the business of the} that I shall undertake this election individu- 
night. ally, as a matter of policy on the part of the 

“ The person I have selected to be returned | firm. This case may attain a disagreeable 
ia my place for the borough of Fogmoor is | notoriety—though I do not anticipate that it 
one Bill Manacles—a ticket-of-leave man.” | will—and it is better that only one of our 

Mr. Ermine, with a little more difficulty | firm should be engaged in it. My price, 
than usual, preserved his accustomed com-| sir, to guarantee the election of Mr. William 
posure ; but Mr, Alabaster grew livid, and | Manacles—that, I believe, is his name ?— 


Saying which, Mr. Snarlington left his 














spilled his port. 
inquired | 


“ A—a—ticket-of-leave man ?” 
Mr. Alabaster, in a tremulous voice. 

Mr, Ermine was making some pencil caleu- | 
lations upon a small slip of paper, and said | 
nothing. 

“Exactly so,” returned Mr. Snarlington. 

“It is now upwards of fifty years,” began | 
Mr. Alabaster, in reply, becoming gradually | 
more composed, “since I began my profes- | 
sional career ; and, during all that time——” 

“ Can we see the man ?” asked Mr. Ermine, 
interrupting his retrospective partner. 

Mr. Snarlington rang a bell ; and, in a few 
seconds, the proposed member for Fogmoor | 
stood in the doorway. 

“ Bill,” said his patron, “take a chair.” 

Bill did as he was requested. He looked 
cleaner than he did the day before; but he 
was still rough and grizzly. 

“ And this is the man,” said Mr. Alabaster, 
addressing Mr. Snarlington, “ who is tc have 
the honour of representing fogmoor ?” 

“T doant know much about the ’onour, 
measter, either,” struck in Bill Manacles, 
annoyed at Mr. Alabaster’s tone. “ Fog- 
moor be a dirty place at best o’ times.” 

“Do you wish to ask him any question ?” 
inquired Mr. Snarlington. 

Mr. Ermine said, “ No;” while Mr. Ala- 
baster muttered, reflectively, “A ticket-of- 
leave man !” 

“Bill,” said Mr. Snarlington to the pro- 
posed member, “ you can go!” 

When he had left the room, Mr. Snarlington 
turned to the two partners, and took up the 
conversation by saying in a mauner unusually 
lively for him : 

“ Bill Manacles and Fogmoor, gentlemen ! 
Will you favour me with the price ?” 

“Mr. Snarlington,” said Mr, Ermine, “ this | 
will be a task requiring uncommon tact and | 
perseverance.” 

“Mr. Ermine,” said Mr. Snarlington, 
“you know that an orang-outang may be 
returned for Fogmoor at a certain price,” 

“Mr, Snarlington,” said Mr, Alabaster, 
“since the notorious case of the prize-fighter, 
who was elected for the town of Bumpsley-in- 
the-Mud, in eighteen hundred and ——” 

“Mr. Alabaster,” said Mr. Suarlington, “I 
do not wish to press for your terms until the 
Morning. Good night !” 


ee 


will be twenty thousand pounds. 
thousand down.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Snarlington, “in the present 
state of political morality, any notoriety you 
may obtain from this case will only add to 
the extent and profits of your business. You 
shall have your price.” 

Saying which, Mr. Snarlington drew a 
cheque for fifteen thousand pounds, and the 
election of Bill—or, as he was now called, 
Mr. William—Manacles, was considered to be 
a settled thing. 

Sir Tomahawk Sternhpld, seeing no signs 
of an opponent, on the surface, for nearly ten 
days, began to lull himself with a false idea 
of security. This was one of his weaknesses— 
—a natural tendency to indolence, He 
suffered also from over-confidence and a 
desire to retain some portion of the funds 
entrusted to him to manage the election, 

The, Woolsack Club were not, by any 
mean$ liberal with their money when it had 
to come out of the pockets of the members 
for the support of the party they represented. 
If it was the national finances, then no one 
had reason to complain of a pinching and an 
unwise economy. But Fogmoor was not a 
dockyard station, or a government depdt, 
Fogmoor, to be won for the Woolsack Club, 
must be won with money of the Woolsack 
Party. ‘The sum therefore placed at Sir 
Tomahawk Sternhold’s disposal was no more 
than the average price of the Fogmoor voters 
during the last fifty elections. Bearing in 
mind Sir Tomahawk’s last failure, the Wool- 
sack Club had not trusted him entirely with 
the management of the business, but had 
secured the services of an electioneering 
agent, named Weasel. Mr. Weasel was a 
clever enough man in his way, and a cheap 
man; but, no more to compare with Mr. 
Ermine, as he himself well knew, than a 
government can compare with af individual 
like Mr. Snarlington in securing an election 
like that for Fogmoor. 

So matters went on for nearly ten daya, 
At the end of that time, when the inhabi- 
tants of Fogmoor arose one morning, they 
observed the walls in and about the town 
placarded with the following bill: “ Vote for 
William Manacles, the Man of the People !” 

The population of the town and borough 
were rather astonished at these bills; but 
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the seven hundred and twenty of their num-| “He is reformed,” returned Mr. Ermine, 
ber, who formed the elective body, had} “Ah!” exclaimed the serious grocer, sigh- 
been already prepared, in several ways, for|ing more heavily than before, “if I could 
the announcement. Small printed notes had | only think so—if we could only think so !” 
been sent round, exhorting them to abstain] “Is there any test,” asked Mr, Ermine, 
from pledges, This they were sure to do;|“ that you would like to apply?” 
for a Fogmoor man never sold himself| “It is not our place, Mr. Ermine, to judge 
until the last moment, and when there| our fellow creatures ; but, if we could only 
was no chance of a higher bidder. They|see him amongst us at chapel to-morrow, 
were told to look out for a coming man) we should feel more confident.” 
—a thoroughly popular candidate—and a} Mr. Ermine promised that this very rea- 
stout man in a dark wig (the thin, grey | sonable and proper desire should be gratified ; 
Mr. Ermine, in disguise), was the gentleman | and, the next day (Sunday) William Manacles, 
who called and told them this. Mr. Weasel | the reformed ticket-of-leave man, was one of 
observed him ; but, as he did not recognise| the morning and evening congregation at 
his opponent, confidence was not broken up| Ichabod Chapel, Fogmoor. 
in the camp of Sir Tomahawk Sternhold. | Another class, who had no pretensions to 
When Sir Tomahawk saw the bills that be compared with the last, were content to 
placarded the town, he recognised the name, | leave the management of their interest in the 
and at once formed the supposition—he was election in the experienced hands of a stout 
fond of suppositions—that Mr. Snarlington | iunkeeper named Hodges. Mr. Hodges had 
had regretted having resigned his seat, when | framed himself, as closely as possible, upon 
it had become too late, and was now spending | the traditional character of John Bull. His 
a few pounds in order to distract and annoy, | voice was loud. He was inclined to be argu- 
“A stupid squib!” he exclaimed. 'There-| mentative and dogmatical, and he wished 


fore, the only additional step he took in| everybody to take notice, that he never did 


the. interest of his candidate, was to issue | 
sarcastic placards: such as “ Vote for the 
Ticket-of-Leave Candidate!” “ Vote for Bill 
Manacles, and Highway Robbery!” “Vote 
for the Convict, and Universal Burglary !” 

In the meantime the day of election ap- 
proached, William Manacles did not seem | 
to understand one-fourth of what he heard! 
was going on in his name; but he was 
quite ready to go out and fight his own 
battles, if they had allowed him to do so. 
He was, however, kept quiet, for the present, 
in the Snarlington Villa—well fed, well 
housed, and well clothed, 

It was now Saturday, and the nomination 
day was the following Monday. Mr. Ermine 
had been making very satisfactory progress 
in disguise ; but there was still much left for | 
him to do. Fogmoor, like every other town, 
had [got its cliques and leaders; although 
every man looked pretty sharply after his own 
interest. But electors feat they could get 
the best price for their political birthright by 
combining in small numbers. Instead of a 
reduction being made upon taking a quantity, 
the rule was reversed, and twenty people in 
the bulk commanded a higher figure than 
twenty people in detail. Union is strength. 

First in importance was the respectable 
people; people who had their scruples ; 
people who‘were not really better than their 
neighbours, but who liked to keep up ap- 
pearances ; people who were dogs, but who 
did not want the ill name that led to the 
halter. The leader of this small, compact, 
and exorbitant party was Mr. Simon Elder- 
bury, a serious grocer. Mr. Ermine paid 
him a visit on the Saturday. 

“ William Manacles,” said Mr. Elderbury, | 
with a sigh of pity, “ was always a sad repro- 
bate in Fogmoor.” 


anything he was ashamed of. 

“You never find any nonsense, Mr, Ermine,” 
said Mr. Hodges, “in dealing with me. I 
ask a fair price, and I stick to it.” 

“So you do, Mr. Hodges,” returned Mr. 
Ermine, “so you do; I will say that.” 

“My price is higher now than it was last 
election, and why? Because my family, 
and the families of those who’ve put the 
thing into my hands, have increased, Mr, 
Ermine.” 

“No doubt, Mr. Hodges, no doubt of it.” 

“Live and let live, that’s my maxim,” 
continued Mr. Hodges. “A man’s got his 
children to keep. Very well. A man’s got 
a vote. Very well:so he ought to have. A 
gent offers him forty pound for that vote. 
Very well: it’s his duty to take it.” 

“So it is, Mr. Hodges, so it is,” 
Mr. Ermine. 

“Suppose he doesn’t take it?” went on 
Mr. Hodges. “Very well. Taxes come in: 
he can’t pay ’em. His children want school- 
ing: he can’t give it ’em. That man’s done 
a hinjury to his country, and a hinjury to his 
family. That’s the way to put it.” 

“ Quite true, Mr. Hodges, quite true.” 

“T’m never ashamed of what Ido, There's 
forty-one votes at a price. You know me. 
I ean do a’most anything with my friends. 
If I say it’s right, it’s right.” 

When the conversation reached this point 
(for which Mr. Ermine had been patiently 
waiting), he closed the bargain without 
further delay, and went on securing other 
electors. 

Saturday passed in ceaseless activity ; Sun- 
day came and went in apparent calm and 
peace, but really in ceaseless activity also. 
This was Mr. Ermine’s great day for dinner- 
table and tea-table negotiations, and he made 


answered 
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the most of it. Monday morning arrived, | 
and the first thing that Mr. Ermine did was 
to show himself, without his disguise, at a} 


prominent window of an apartment that had 
been for some time engaged, but had not 
been ostensibly used until that hour, as the 
chief committee-room of Mr. William Mana- 
cles. 


Weasel rushed breathlessly to Sir Tomahawk 
Sternhold. Sir Tomahawk was calmly sipping 
chocolate, in his slippers, 

“Tt’s all over!” said Mr. Weasel, forget- 
ting, in his unnerved state, to address his 
principal by his rightful title. 

“Sir!” returned Sir Tomahawk, with all 
his dignity turned powerfully on at the main. 

“ Ermine’s in Fogmoor,” was the conclusive 
reply. ‘The sound of that name closed the 
main which had sustained the superhuman 
dignity of Sir Tomahawk Sternhold ; and 
the whole of that stately fabric immediately 
collapsed upon an ottoman. 

“Bill Manacles,’ continued Mr, Weasel, 


sinking also into a chair, “has got a regular | 


committee-room. I saw Mr. Ermine at the 
window. Great man—great artist!” Mr. 
Weasel’s fear of, was only surpassed. by his 
admiration for, Mr. Ermine, 

Sir Tomahawk recovered slowly, and made 
a few fussy suggestions ; but evidently con- 
sidered the battle already half lost. My. 
Weasel could say nothing except, “great 
artist—great artist!” Sir Tomahawk put 
on his boots, and hastened to Mr. Kosmus’s 
committee-room. Mr. Weasel followed. 

On the great day, William, Manacles was 
certainly the popular candidate with the 
crowd assembled at the hustings. This was 
— of the Fogmoor population, who had got 
arge political sympathies, but no votes. The 
electors were too busy in clenching bargains, 
and making the most of the valuable privilege 
which parliament, in its wisdom, had con- 
ferred upon their small body, to idle away 
their time in a surging mob. 

William Manacles made a short speech in 
the choicest and most forcible language. 
least, it was.so reported in the local news- | 


In this position, as he had intended, he | 
was seen and recognised by Mr. Weasel. Mr. | 


At | 


event ; for they went away with an unusual 
amount of cash in their pockets, 

But the most surprising thing was, that 
the thirteen—the only honest men in Fog- 
moor ; who had never voted for any candi- 
date, believing all to be equally bad; and 
who were alluded to by Sir Tomahawk in his 
celebrated speech on the new reform bill— 
came up and voted in a body for William 
Manacles, ‘They did not condescend to give 
their reasons; but I think they must have 
|acted under the belief that, when things 
/ecome to the worst, they are likely to 
| mend, 
| Intelligence soon spread far and wide that 
| Bill Manacles was returned; though it was 
| not everyone who had an exact idea of what 
had recently taken place in Fogmoor. 
| An old male pauper, passing some alms- 
| houses outside the town, was interrogated by 
two old, half-deaf women, about the cause 
|of the flow of people up and down the 
| roads, 

“T doan’t exactly know,” he said, “but 
they be sending Bill Manacles, I think, as our 
member to parli’ment.” 
| « Ah!” said one of the old women, “I 
knew he’d never come to any good ! ” 

“T knew,” said the other, “he’d soon 
get hissel’ in trouble agen.” 

This conversation conveyed the sense of a 
‘small portion of the population ; but the rest 
had a keen appreciation of what had been 
|done, and gloried in Sir Tomahawk Stern- 
'hold’s defeat and in the humiliation of Fog- 
moor, 

That unfortunate knight quietly accepted 
his discomfiture ; and, dreading to meet both 
the Woolsack Club and the neighbouring 
gentry, he fled with his lady to a remote 
part of the continent. While there, some 
court acquaintances, who had known him in 
| better days—more to sustain the dignity of 
|their order, than out of love or respect for 
|him—got him appointed plenipotentiary at 
\Sierra Leone. He was glad to accept it, 
jand to resign his seat for Fogmoor. Thus 
ended all his ambitious projects, 

Mr. Snarlington, by the assistance of 








papers. William Manacles was much cheered, | Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine, procured his 
Sir Tomahawk Sternhold had prepared a long | own election once more for Fogmoor, in the 
speech, full of eloquent denunciations, many of | place of Sir Tomahawk, and was returned 
which he had learnedby heart from Burke and} in time to introduce Bill Manacles, the 
Chatham; but one single, rotten egg—the | ticket-of-leave member, and man of the 





only one allowed to be fired by Mr. Ermine, 
who had bought up every egg in the town— 
stuck upon the pure white waistcoat of the 


honourable member for Fogmoor, and so dis- | 


concerted him, that he forgot his oration, and 
retired from the platform in disgust, amidst 
the derisive applause of the populace. 

Never was a Fogmoor election carried with 
such delightful unanimity, as. that which re- 
turned William Manacles, the Man of the 
People. Commercial travellers, who came 
from London with heavy demands upon the 
Fogmoor tradesmen, had reason to bless that 


‘people, at the opening of the new parlia- 
mentary session, ‘There was much sensation 
in the House when Bill made his appearance. 
Many eye-glasses were directed at him, Some 
young and thoughtless members laughed ; but 
the old hands frowned, and were very severe 
in their tone when they alluded to the 
honourable members for Fogmoor, 

On the third night of the session, Mr. 
Snarlington rose to redeem his pledge of 
bringing the question of parliamentary reform 
again before the house. His speech began 
thus :— 
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“Mr. Speaker,—I have the doubtful honour of 
representing Fogmoor, as one of its members; but, as 
every man in this house is well aware, there are some 
hundreds of Fogmoors dotted about the country. An 
ordinary Fogmoor election costs nine thousand pounds ; 
for twenty thousand pounds a ticket-of-leave man may 
be returned; for twenty-five thousand pounds we 
might bring amongst us a Zulu Kaffir, and for thirty 
thousand pounds i 


Here the orator was interrupted by all 
the howling and ventriloquism which the 
Commons of England in parliament as- 
sembled can so readily command ; but which 
was powerless to drown the Stentorian 
“he-ur, he-ur,” of Bill Manacles, Mr. Snar!- 
ington sat down. ‘The ministers were un- 
decided ; the House was silent ; the jocular 
member was not to be found; the weak 
member fainted, and the discussion was ad- 
journed. 


PATIENCE, 


Ever the same calm lesson given—- 
You tell me I must patient be. 
How long does patience last, and how 

Can it be learn’d by me ? 
Dear mother, must I watch and hope 
Through all the tuneful days of spring, 
To see my tiny birdies hatch'd, 
And taught to chirp and sing ; 
While each green tree is full of life, 
And finch and lark the soft air fill 
With music; o’er my silent nest 
Must I be patient still ? 


The seeds I shed so long ago 
Still in the Earth’s green bosom rest, 
While everywhere, o’er dale and hill, 
Blooms gather on her breast. 
The churchyard has its daisies white, 
The lea its cups of carven gold, 
And laden bees fly late at eve 
From blossoms manifold. 
But, in my gerden’s tiny space 
No spring-like blossoms can I see, 
Dear mother, ’tis a weary task, 
Why must I patient be ? 


Ah, dearest child, a time must come 
To thee and all, or soon or late, 
When all these childish griefs and joys 
Will seem of feather’s weight. 
Yet childish griefs may pierce as deep, 
Though momently, as manhood’s woes, 
Still are its tear-drops dried as soon 
As dew upon the rose. 
Dear one, thy lingering seeds will grow, 
Though leafless now, to bud and bloom, 
If not to blush in Summer’s wreath, 
At least to crown her tomb. 


Thy tardy birds from brighter skies, 
Their sweetest notes shall then have caught, 
When all life’s patient vigil long 
The truth to thee has taught. 
Then shalt thou know the purpose high 
For which thy tribalation came ; 
When patience, through experience, grows 
To hope without a shame. 
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The heart that patiently abides 

O’er flower and bird withheld so long, 
Shall one day see its hope fulfill’d 

In endless bioom and song. 


CHIP. 
THE ABORS. 
Tue Abors are a people who inhabit a 
|}country which runs along the southern face 

of the Himalayan range, and borders on 
Thibet and China. Considerable numbers of 
these people are also found on the shores of the 
two great northern branches of the Brahma- 
putra River; and, of late years, some have 
settled at the foot of the hills in the district 
of Suddia, where they live by agriculture. 

The villages of the Abors, which consist of 
about a hundred houses, are generally formed 
on the summit or declivity of hills surrounded 
by a stockade of bamboo, and vigilantly 
guarded. Their dwellings are usually erected 
near each other on posts, rising about four 
feet from the ground, The space underneath 
is occupied by cattle. 

Every village contains a spacious hall, 

| which is used for the following purposes ; to 
receive strangers; to hold general councils 
convened on public affairs ; and to accommo- 
date all the bachelors of the place; who, by 
the law, are not entitled to the aid of the 
|community in erecting for themselves sepa- 
|rate dwellings. These unmarried men have 
la very curious custom at dawn of day: they 
| go round the village to awaken those who are 
asleep. They cry aloud “ It is time to com- 
mence the labours of the day!” 

The granaries of these primitive people are 
well built, and are erected at a little distance 
from the village. This is a precaution agaiust 
fire. Mr. J. M‘Cork, in a valuable paper con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
says of the hospitality of the Abors : “ Though 
the snows of their mountain-home have nar- 
rowed their means of subsistence, and limited 
their intercourse to their immediate neigh- 
bours, yet they are a very hospitable and 
social race, and a constant round of festivity 
is kept up from one end of the year to the 
other. Each chieftain kills the fatted bullock 
in turn. All his associates are invited to 
partake of the good cheer. The host is in his 
turn a guest at the next feast ; and thena 
reciprocity of entertainment is ensured, Nor 
are these hospitable rites forgotten, The 
skull of every animal that has graced the 
board is hung up as a record in the hall of 
the entertainer. He who has the best-stocked 
Golgotha is looked upon as the man of the 
greatest wealth and liberality ; and, when he 
dies, the whole smoke-dried collection of many 
years is piled upon his grave as a monument 

| of his tikes, and a memorial of his worth.” 

The Abors eat the flesh of the elephant, 

i rhinoceros, buffalo, deer, kid, hog, duck, and 
|fowl, and appear to have no prohibition 


jagainst any article of diet except beef, which | 
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they hold in great abhorrence. Fer- 
mented liquors are in general use amongst 
them, and sometimes, especially at feasts, 
they drink very hard, The common dress 
of the Abors is a coarse, shaggy cloth (made 
of the bark of a tree called the adal, and 
manufactured by themselves), which is fas- 
tened to a string tied round the loins, and 
hangs down in loose stripes, about fifteen 
inches long. During the winter, those who 
| ean afford it have a garment resembling a 
cloak, made of Thibetan woollen cloth. Caps 
| made of reeds or cane, partly covered with 
skins, or ornamented with stained hair, are 
worn by many of the people. 
| For ornaments, they wear large necklaces 
of blue beads, which they esteem very highly, 
| and which they profess are not now pro- 
curable. They look exactly like turquoises ; 
| and have the same hue of greenish blue. But 
| a close examination discovers in them minute 
bubbles, marking the agency of fire. They 
| are extremely hard, and can scarcely be 
broken with a hammer. 

All the Abors are armed with a bow and 
aquiver full of arrows. Some of them are 
very expert marksmen. In hunting, the 
arrows are tipped with a deadly poison, made 
from an indigenous vegetable. In the course 
of half an hour it proves fatal to the wounded 
beast, which is tracked through the forest till 
it falls, 

The poison is contained in a small fibrous 
root, which they tie up into little bundles. 
| It is prepared by pounding the root, to 

powder, and mixing it up with the juice of 
| the otenga-tree. ‘This makes it adhere to 

the arrow-head. They keep the plant a 
great secret, and take the effectual precaution 
of boiling it before leaving their homes, so 
as to destroy all possibility of its being 

propagated. 

Habituated to a cold climate, and greatly 
dreading exposure to the temperature of the 
low lands, during the excessive heat of 
summer, the Abors descend from the moun- 
tains and visit the markets in the district of 
Scinde, when the winter has set in; and 
return home before the commencement of the 
hot season. ‘hey take with them white kid 
skins, very beautifully tanned, fowls, five 
large sheep well wooled, ivory, copper-pots, 

+ considerable quantities of the anal e poison 
used for tipping arrows, manjit, woollens, 
yarns, and bags of musk, For these articles 
they receive in exchange cattle and glass 
beads, 

Their trade with Thibet consists chiefly 
of rock-salt and smokiug-pipes of Chinese 
manufacture, for which they give, in return, 
ivory, musk and poison. Formerly,slaves were 
an article of barter with the Abors ; but since 
Assam—the country from which the captives 
were chiefly taken—has been under British 
rule, the facilities for carrying on this traffic 
in human flesh has been cut off. Well pro- 
tected, the inhabitants can no longer be torn 
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from their homes, sold, and held in bondage, 
In Robinson’s Assam : 

“While many others of the mountain 
tribes are superior to the Abors in some 
points, very few are found equally ready for 
a labour like that of constructing cane sus- 
pension-bridges, of which there are great 
numbers over the rapid torrents that inter- 
sect their mountains. The skill as well as 
the labour shown in the construction of 
these bridges, is really surprising, and is such 
as would do no discredit to more civilised 
nations. The canes are passed over pegs in 
the supporting posts, and separately stretched 
and fastened to groups of trees at either 
end. There are two strong main suspenders 
to each bridge, and on these hang ellip- 
tical coils of cane, at intervals of a few 
yards, supporting the footway, which is not 
more than twelve or fourteen inches wide. 
Elliptics are further connected by canes 
running along the sides, protecting the pas- 
senger from danger of falling. But, although 
considerable stability is thus given to the 
whole structure, by connecting its several 
parts, there is still a very vnpleasant swing- 
ing and waving during the passage. The 
span between the points of suspension is 
frequently as much as from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty feet.” 

The Abors are divided into numerous 
independent clans, each of which makes and 
administers its own laws, Every male 
has a seat and a vote in the general council 
of his village. But, although all the mem- 
bers are on a_ perfect equality, those 
who are possessed of wealth and of talent, 
exercise great influence in the deliberations 
of the assembly. But they seldom or never 
make, it is said, an improper use of their 
power, or betray, for the sake of personal 
gain, the interests of their country. 

An equitable share of public burdens is as- 
signed to each individual—such as erecting a 
new house for any member of the community ; 
making a feast for the entertainment of stran- 
gers ; providing for the means of maintaining 
the government, and other public objects. 

Respecting the religion of the Abors, but 
very little information has been yet obtained. 
A malignant demon, believed to reside on 
the summit of a conical mountain, called 
Regam, and whose abode no living being can 
enter, is the deity they adore, and to whom 
are sacrifices periodically offered, to appease 
his wrath and propitiate his favour. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
Arvrer a pause I ventured to ask what be- 
came of Madame de Créquy, Clément’s mother. 
“She never made any inquiry about him 
again,” said my lady. “She must have known 
that he was dead; though how, we never 
could tell. Medlicott remembered afterwards 
that it was about, if not on—Medlicott to 
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this day declares that it was on the very 
Monday, June the nineteenth, that her son 
was executed, that Madame de Créquy left 
off her rouge, and took to her bed, as one 
bereaved and hopeless. It certainly was 
about that time; and Medlicott—who was 
deeply impressed by that dream of Madame | 
de Créquy’s (the relation of which I told you | 
had had such an effect on my lord), in which | 
she had seen the figure of Virginie—as the 
only light object amid much surrounding 
darkness as of night, smiling and beckoning 
Clément on—on—till at length the bright 
phantom stopped, motionless, and Madame 
de Créquy’s eyes began to penetrate the 
murky darkness, and to see closing around | 
her the gloomy dripping walls which she had | 
once seen and never forgotten, the walls of 
the vault of the chapel of the De Créquys in | 
Saint Germain |’Auxerrois, and there the 
two last of the De Créquys laid them down | 
among their forefathers, and Madame de | 
Créquy had wakened to the sound of the} 
great door, which led to the open air, being 
locked upon her—I say Medlicott, who was | 
predisposed by this dream to look out for 
the supernatural, always declared that 
Madame de Créquy was made conscious in 
some mysterious way of her son’s death on 
the very day and hour when it occurred, and | 
that after that she had no more anxiety, was | 
only conscious of a kind of stupifying despair.” 
“And what became of her, my lady?” 
asked I, repeating my question. 
“What could become of her?” replied | 
Lady Ludlow, “She never could be induced | 
to-rise again, though she lived more than a 
year after her son’s departure. She kept 
her bed ; her room darkened, her face turned 
towards the wall, whenever any one besides 
Medlicott was in the room, She hardly ever | 
spoke, and would have died of starvation | 
but for Medlicott’s tender care, in putting a 
morsel to her lips every now and then, feed- 
ing her, in fact, just as an old bird feeds her | 
young ones. In the height of summer my 
lord and I left London. We would fain 
have taken her with us into Scotland, but | 
the doctcr (we had the old doctor from 
Leicester Square) forbade her removal ; and 
this time he gave such good reasons against 
it that I acquiesced. Medlicott and a maid 
were left with her. Every care was taken of 
her. She survived till our return. Indeed [ 
thought she was in much the same state as 
T had left her in when I came back to Lon- | 
don. But Medlicott spoke of her as much 
weaker ;‘and one morning on awakening they | 
told me she was dead, I sent for Medlicott, | 
who was in sad distress, she had become so| 
fond of her charge. She said that about two 
o’clock she had been awakened by unusual 
restlessness on Madame de Créquy’s part ; 
that she had gone to her bedside, and found 
the poor lady feebly but perpetually moving 
her wasted arm up and down—and saying to, 
herself in a wailing voice: ‘I did not bless | 
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him when he left me—I did not bless him 


‘lad Gregson. 
j}method of making him forget his unlucky 
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when he left me!’ Medlicott gave her a 
spoonful or two of jelly, and sate by her 
stroking her hand, and soothing her till she 
seemed to fall asleep, But in the morning 
she was dead,” 

“It isa sad story, your ladyship,” said I, 
after a while. 

“Yes it is. People seldom arrive at my 
age without having watched the beginning, 
middle, and end of many lives and many fore 
tunes. We do not talk about them, perhaps; 
for they are often so sacred to us as having 
touched into the very quick of our own 
hearts, as it were, or into those of others who 
are dead and gone, and veiled over from 
human sight, that we cannot tell the tale as 
if it was a mere story. But young people 
should remember that we had had this solemn 
experience of life, on which to base our 
opinions and form our judgments, so that 
they are not mere untried theories. I am 
not alluding to Mr. Horner just now, for he 
is nearly as old as I am—within ten years, I 
daresay—but I am thinking of Mr. Gray, 
with his endless plans for some new thing— 
schools, education, Sabbaths, and what not, 
Now he has not seen what all this leads to.” 

“Tt is a pity he has not heard your lady- 
ship tell the story of poor Monsieur de 
Créquy.” 

“Not at all a pity, my dear. A young 
man like him, who, both by position and age 
must have hed his experience confined to a 
very narrow circle, ought not to set up his 
opinion against mine ; he ought not to require 
reasons from me, nor to need such explana- 
tion of my arguments (if I condescend to 
argue), as going into relation of the cireum- 
stances on which my arguments are based in 
my own mind, would be.” 

“ But, my lady, it might convince him,” I 
said, with perhaps injudicious perseverance, 

“ And why should he be convinced ?” she 
asked, with gentle inquiry in her tone. “He 
has only to acquiesce. Though he is appointed 
by Mr. Croxton, I am the lady of the manor, 
as he must know. But it is with Mr. Horner 
that IL must have to do about this unfortunate 
I am afraid there will be no 


knowledge. His poor brains will be intox- 
icated with the sense of his powers, without 
any counterbalancing principles to guide 
him. Poor fellow! I am quite afraid it will 
end in his being hanged !” 

The next day Mr. Horner came to apologise 
and explain. He was evidently—as I could 
tell from his voice as he spoke to my lady in 
the next room—extremely annoyed at her 
ladyship’s discovery of the education he had 
been giving to this boy. My lady spoke 
with great authority, and with reasonable 
grounds of complaint. Mr. Horner was well 
acquainted with her thoughts on the subject, 
and had acted in defiance of her wishes, He 
acknowledged as much, and should on no 
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account have done it in any other instance 
without her leave. 

“Which I could never have granted you,” | 
said my lady. 

But this boy had extraordinary capabili- 
ties; would, in fact, have taught himself 
mucli that was bad, if he had not been res- 
cued, and another direction given to his 

wers. And in all Mr. Horner had done, 

e had had her ladyship’s service in view. 
The business was getting almost beyond his 

wer, so many letters and so much account- 
eeping was required by the complicated 
state. 

Lady Ludlow felt what was. coming—a 
reference to the mortgage for the benefit of 
my lord’s Scottish estates, which she was 

rfectly aware Mr. Horner considered as 
aving been a most unwise proceeding—and | 
she hastened to, inquire : 

“All this. may be very true, Mr. Horner, | 
and I am sure I should be the last person to | 
wish you to over-work or distress yourself ; | 
but of that we will talk another time.. What | 
IT am now anxious to remedy is, if possible, | 
the state of this poor little Gregson’s mind. | 
Would not hard work in the fields be a 
wholesome and excellent way of enabling | 
him to forget ?” 

“T was in hopes, my 








lady, that you would | 


have permitted me to bring him up to act as} 
a kind of clerk,” said Mr. Horner, jerking | 


out his project abruptly. 

“A what?” asked my lady, in infinite 
surprise. 

“A kind. of—of assistant in the way of 
copying letters and doing up accounts. He 
is already an excellent penman and very | 
quick at figures.” 

“Mr. Horner,” said my lady, with dignity, 
“the son of a poacher and vagabond ought 
never to have been able to copy letters re- 
lating to the Hanbury estates ; and, at any | 
rate, he shall not. I wonder how it is that, 
knowing the use he has made of his power of | 
reading a letter, you should venture to pro-| 
pose such an employment for him as would 
require his being in your confidence, and you 
the trusted agent of this family. Why every 
secret (and every ancient and honourable 
family has its secrets, as you know, Mr. 
Horner !) would be learnt off by heart, and 
repeated to the first comer !” 

“T should have hoped to have ‘trained 
him, my lady, to understand the rules of dis- 
cretion.” 

“Trained! Train a barn-door fowl to be 
& pheasant, Mr. Horner! That would be the | 
easier task, But you did right to speak of 
diseretion rather than honour. Discretion 
looks to the consequences of actions—honour 
looks to the action itself, and is an instinct | 
| Yather than a virtue, After all, it is possible 
| you might have trained him to be discreet.” | 
| Mr. Horner was: silent. My lady was! 

softened by his not replying, and began, as 


5 


she always did in such cases, to fear lest she | 
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had been too harsh. I could tell that by her 
voice and by her next speech as well as if I 
had seen her face. 


“ But I am sorry you are feeling the pres- 


sure of the affairs ; I am quite aware that I 


have entailed much additional trouble upon 
you by some of my measures; [I must try 
and provide you with some suitable assist- 
ance. Copying letters and doing up accounts, 
I think you said ?” 

Mr. Horner had certainly had a distant 
idea of turning the little boy, in process of 
time into a clerk ; but he had rather urged 
this possibility of future usefulness beyond 
what he had at first intended, in speaking of 
it to my lady as a palliation of his offence, 
and he certainly was very much inclined to 
retract his statement that the letter-writing, 
or any other business, had increased, or that 


| he was in the slightest want of help of any 


kind, when my lady, after a pause of con- 
sideration, suddenly said : 

“T have it. Miss Galindo will, I am sure, 
be glad to assist you. I will speak to her 
myself. The payment we should make to a 
clerk will be of real service to her !” 

I could hardly help echoing Mr. Horner’s 
tone of surprise as he said: 

“ Miss Galindo!” 

For you must be told who Miss Galindo 
was ; at least, told as much as I know, Miss 
Galindo had lived in the village for many 
years, keeping house on the smallest possible 
means, yet always managing to maintain a 
servant, And this servant was invariably 
chosen because she had some infirmity that 
made her undesirable to every one else. I 
believe Miss Galindo had had lame and blind 
and hump-backed maids, She had even 
taken in a girl hopelessly gone in consump- 
tion at one time as a servant because, if not, 
she would have had to go to the workhouse, 
and not have had enough to eat. Of course 
the poor creature could not perform a single 
duty usually required of a servant, and 
Miss Galindo herself was both servant and 
nurse. 

Her present maid was scarcely four feet 
high, and bore a terrible character for ill- 
temper. Nobody but Miss Galindo would 
have kept her; but as it was, mistress and 
servant squabbled perpetually, and were, at 
heart, the best of friends. For it was one of 
Miss Galindo’s peculiarities to do all manner 
of kind and self-denying actions, and to say 
all manner of provoking things. Lame, 
blind, deformed, and dwarf, all came in for 
scoldings without number! it was only the 
consumptive girl that never had heard a 
sharp word, I don’t think any of her ser- 
vants liked her the worse for her peppery 
temper, and passionate odd ways, for they 
knew her real and beautiful kindness of 


heart; and, besides, she had so great a turn 


for humour, that very often her speeches 
amused as much or more than they irritated ; 
and on the other side, a piece of witty impu- 
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dence from her servant would occasionally | manner of living in her own house, Out of 
tickle her so much and so suddenly, that she doors, and in the village she was not popular, 
would burst out laughing in the middle of! although she would have been sorely missed 
her passion. ‘had she left the place. But she asked too 

But the talk about Miss Galindo’s choice many home questions (not to say impertinent) 
and management of her servants was con-| respecting the domestic economies, (and even 


fined to village gossip, and had never reached 
my Lady Ludlow’s ears, though doubtless 
Mr. Horner was well acquainted with it. 
What my lady knew of her amounted to this. 
It was the custom in those days for the 


the very poor like to spend their bit of 
money their own way), and would open eup- 
| boards to find out hidden extravagancies, and 
| question closely respecting the weekly amount 
|of butter, till one day she met with what 


wealthy ladies of the county to set on foot a| would have been a rebuff to any other person, 
repository, as it was called, in the assize-town. | but which she rather enjoyed than other- 
The ostensible manager of this repository was | wise. 

generally a decayed gentlewoman, a clergy-| She was going into a cottage, and, in the 
man’s widow, or so forth. She was, however, | doorway met the good woman chasing out a 
controlled by a committee of ladies ; and paid|duck, and apparently unconscious of her 





by them in proportion to the amount of goods 
she sold; and these goods were the small 
manufactures of ladies of little or no fortune, 
whose names, if they chose it, were only sig- 
nified by initials. 

Poor water-colour drawings, in indigo and 
Indian ink ; screens, ornamented with moss 
and dried leaves ; paintings on velvet, and 
such faintly ornamental works were dis- 
played on one side of the shop. 


gentility in the repository, to have ouly 
common heavy framed sash-windows, which 


It was! 
always reckoned a mark of characteristic, 


| visitor, 

| “Get out, Miss Galindo!” she cried, ad- 
|dressing the duck. “Get out! O, I ask 
| your pardon,” she continued, as if seeing the 
\lady for the first time. “It’s only that 
weary duck that will come in. Get out, Miss 
Gal ” (to the duck). 

“And so you call it after me, do you?” 
inquired her visitor. 

“QO, yes, ma’am, my master would have it 
so, for he said, sure enough the unlucky bird 
was always poking herself where she was not 
wanted.” 





admitted very little light, so | never was| “Ha, ha! very good! And so your master 
quite certain of the merit of these Works of | is a wit, is he? Well! tell him to come up 
Art, as they were entitled. But, on the other | and speak to me to-night about my parlour 
side, where the Useful Work placard was chimney, for there is no one like him for 
put up, there was a great variety of articles, chimney doctoring.” 
of whose unusual excellence every one might | And the master went up, and was so won 
judge. Such fine sewing, and stitching, and|over by Miss Galindo’s merry ways, and 
utton-holing! Such bundles of soft deli-| sharp insight into the mysteries of his various 
cate knitted stockings and socks ; and, above | kinds of business (he was a mason, chimney 
all, in Lady Ludlow’s eyes, such hanks of the sweeper, and rat-catcher), that he came 
finest spun flaxen thread ! (home and abused his wife the next time 
And the most delicate dainty work of all|she called the duck the name by which he 
was done by Miss Galindo, as Lady Ludlow | himself had christened her. 
very well knew. Yet, for all their fine sew- | But odd as Miss Galindo was in general, 
ing, it sometimes happened that Miss Ga-| she could be as well-bred a lady as any one 
lindo’s patterns were of an old-fashioned) when she chose. And choose she always 
kind ; and the dozen night-caps, maybe, on| did, when my Lady Ludlow was by. Indeed 
the materials for which she had expended|I don’t know the man, woman, or child, 
bona fide money, and on the making-up, no| that did not instinctively turn out its best 
little time and eyesight, would lie for months! side to her ladyship. So she had no notion 
in a yellow neglected heap; and at such/| of the qualities which I am sure made Mr, 
times it was said Miss Galindo was more! Horner think that Miss Galindo would be 
amusing than usual, more full of dry drollery) most unmanageable as a clerk, and heartily 
and humour; just as at the times when an| wish that the idea had never come into my 
order came in to X (the initial she had|lady’s head. But there it was; and he had 
chosen) for a stock of well paying things, she | annoyed her ladyship already more than he 
sat and stormed at her servant as she stitched | liked to-day, so he could not directly con- 
away. She herself explained her practice in | tradict her, but only urge difficulties which 
this way : he hoped might prove insuperable. But 
“When everything goes wrong, one would| every one of them Lady Ludlow knocked 
give up breathing if one could not lighten|down. Letters to copy? Doubtless. Miss 
one’s heart by a joke. But when I’ve to sit! Galindo could come up to the hall; she 
still from morning till night, I must have| should have a room to herself, she wrote 
something to stir my blood, or I should go off a beautiful hand; and writing would save 
in an apoplexy, so 1 set to, and quarrel with) her eyesight. “Capability with regard 
Sally.” /to accounts?” My lady would answer for 
Such were Miss Galindo’s means and|that, too; and for more than Mr, Horner 
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seemed to think it necessary to inquire | 
about. Miss Galindo was by birth and 
breeding a lady of the strictest honour, and 
would, if possible, forget the substance of 
any letters that pass through her hands ; 
at any rate, no one would ever hear of| 
them again from her. “ Remuneration ?”| 
Oh! as for that, Lady Ludlow would her- | 
self take care that it was managed in the 
most delicate manner possible. She would 
send to invite Miss Galindo to tea at the 
Hall that very afternoon, if Mr. Horner 
would only give her ladyship the slightest 
idea of the average length of time that my 
lady was to request Miss Galindo to sacri- 
fice to her daily. “Three hours! Very 
well.” Mr. Horner looked very grave as he 
assed the windows of the room where I 
ay. I don’t think he liked the idea of Miss | 
Galindo as a clerk. 

Lady Ludlow’s invitations were like royal | 
commands. Indeed the village was too quiet | 
to allow the inhabitants to have many even- | 
ing engagements of any kind. Now and then | 
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spot whence the colour had been discharged 
by a lemon-stain. This crookedness had an 
odd effect, especially when I saw that it was 
intentional; indeed, she was so anxious 
about her apron’s right adjustment in the 
wrong place, that she told us straight out 
why she wore it so, and asked her ladyship 
if the spot was properly hidden, at the same 
time lifting up her apron and showing her 
how large it was. 

“ When my father was alive, I always took 
his right arm, so, and used to remove any 
spotted or discoloured breadths to the left 
side if it was a walking dress. That’s the 
convenience of a gentleman. But widows 
and spinsters must do what they can. Ah, 
my dear! (to me), when you are reckoning 
up the blessings in your lot,—though you 
may think it a hard one in some respects,— 
don’t forget how little your stockings want 
darning, as you are obliged to lie loom 80 
much! I would rather knit two pairs of 
stockings than darn one, any day.” 

“Have you been doing any of your beauti- 





Mr. and Mrs. Horner gave a tea and supper | fal knitting lately ?” asked my lady, who had 
to the principal tenants and their wives, to | now arranged Miss Galindo in the pleasantest 
which the clergyman was invited, and Miss} chair, and taken her own little wicker-work 











Galindo, Mrs, Medlicott, and one or two| 
other spinsters and widows, The glory of 
the supper-table on these occasions was 
invariably furnished by her ladyship! it was | 
a cold roasted peacock, with his tail stuck} 
out as if in life. Mrs, Medlicott would take 
up the whole morning arranging the feathers 
in the proper semicircle, and was always | 
pleased with the wonder and admiration it 
excited. It was considered a due reward 
and fitting compliment to her exertions that 
Mr. Horner always took her in to supper, 
and placed her opposite to the magnificent 
dish, at which she sweetly smiled all the time | 
they were at table. But since Mrs. Horner | 
had had the paralytic stroke these parties | 
had been given up; and Miss Galindo wrote | 
a note to Lady Ludlow in reply to her 
invitation, saying that she was entirely dis- 
engaged, and would have great pleasure in 
doing herself the honour of waiting upon her 
ladyship. 

Whoever visited my lady took their meals 
with her, sitting on the qais, in the presence 
of all my former companions. So I did not 
see Miss Galindo until some time after tea ; 
as the young gentlewomen had had to bring 
her their sewing and spinning, to hear the 
remarks of so competent a judge. At length 
her ladyship brought her visitor into the| 
room where I lay,—it was one of my bad 
days, I remember,—in order to have her| 
little bit of private conversation. Miss 
Galindo was dressed in her best gown, I am) 
sure, but I had never seen anything like it| 
except in a picture, it was so old-fashioned. | 
She wore a white muslin apron, delicately | 
embroidered, and put on a little crookedly, in 
order, as she told us, even Lady Ludlow, 
before the evening was over, to conceal a 


one, and, having her work in her hands, was 
ready to try and open the subject. 

“No, and alas! your ladyship. It is partly 
the hot weather’s fault, for people seem to 
forget that winter must come ; and partly, I 
suppose, that everyone is stocked who has 
the money to pay four and sixpence a pair 
for stockings.” 

“Then may I ask if you have any time in 
your active lee at liberty?” said my lady, 
drawing a little nearer to her proposal, 
which 1 fancy she found it a little awkward 
to make. 

“Why the village keeps me busy, your 
ladyship, when 1 have neither knitting nor 
sewing todo, You know I took X for my 
letter at the repository, because it stands for 
Xantippe, who was a great sco! in old times, 
as I have learnt. But I’m sure I don’t know 
how the world would get on without scolding, 
your ladysbip. It would go to sleep, and the 
sun would stand still.” 

“T don’t think Icould bear to scold, Miss 
Galindo,” said her ladyship, smiling. 

“No! because your ladyship has people to 
do it for you. Begging your pardon, my lady, 
it seems to me the generality of people may 
be divided into saints, scolds, and sinners. 
Now your ladyship is a saint, because you 
have a sweet and holy nature, in the first 
place ; and have people to do your anger aud 
vexation for you, in the second place. And 
Jonathan Walker is a sinner, because he is 
sent to prison. But here am J, half way, 
having but a poor kind of disposition at best, 
and yet hating sin, and all that leads to it, 
such as wasting and extravagance, and gos- 
siping,—and yet all this lies right under my 
nose in the village, and I am not saint 
enough to be vexed at it; and so I scold. 
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And though TI had rather be a saint, yet I| economies had been observed in ‘the produe- 


think I do good in my way.’ 

“No doubt you do, dear Miss Galindo,” 
said Lady Ludlow. “But I am sorry to hear 
that there is so much that is bad going on in 
the village,—very sorry.” 

“QO, your ladyship! then I am sorry I| 
brought it out. It was only by way of 
saying, that when I have no particular work 
to do at home, I take a turn abroad, and set 
my neighbours to rights, just by way of 
steering clear of Satan. 

« For Satan finds some mischief still 


For idle hands to do, 


you know, my lady.” 
There was no leading into the subject by 
delicate degrees, for “Miss Galindo was 


evidently so fond of talking, that, if asked a 


question, she made her answer so long, that | 
before she came to an end of it, she had wan- 


| 





| scolded for three hours every morning. 


tion. Whereas every penny—every half- 
penny—was of consequence to Miss Galindo ; 
and visions of squandered drops of milk and 
wasted crusts of bread filled her mind with 
dismay. But she swallowed all her appre- 
hensions down out of her regard for Lady 


| Ludlow, and desire to be of service to her, 
| No one knows how great a trial it was to her 


when she thought of Sally, unchecked and un- 
But 
all she said was,—- 

“Sally go to the Deuce. I be g your pardon, 
my lady, if I was talking to myself ; it’s a 
habit I have got into of “keeping my tongue 
in practice, and I am not quite aware when I 
do it. Three hours every morning! I shall 
| be only too proud to do what I can for your 
ladyship ; and I hope Mr. Horner will not be 
too impatient with me at first. You know, 
perhaps, that I was nearly being an authoress, 


dered far away from the original starting | once, and that seems as if J. was destined to 


point. 
what she had to . 

“Miss Galindo, I 
ask of you.” 

“My lady, I wish I could tell you what a 
pleasure it is to hear you say 30,” replied | 
Miss Galindo, almost with tears in her eyes ; 
so glad were we all to do anything for her 
ladyship, which could be called a free service 
al aid merely a duty. 

“It is this, Mr. Horner tells me that the 
business-letters, relating to the estate, are 
multiplying so much that he finds it impos- 
sible to copy them all himself, and I there- 
fore require the services of some confiden- 


tial and discreet person to copy these letters, | 


and occasionally to go through certain 


accounts. Now, there is a very pleasant little | 


sitting-room very near to Mr. Horner’s office 


(you know Mr, Horner’s office ? on the other | 


side of the stone hall ?) and if I could prevail 
upon you to come here to breakfast and after- 
wards sit there for three hours every morn- 
ing, Mr. Horner should bring or send you the 
papers——” 
ady Ludlow stopped. 
countenance had fallen. 
great obstacle in her mind to her wish for 
obliging Lady Ludlow. 

hat would Sally do?” she asked 
length. Lady Ludlow had not a notion who 
Sally was. Nor if she had had a notion, 
would she have had any conception of the 


perplexities that poured into Miss Galindo’s | 


mind, at the idea of leaving her rough for- 
getful dwarf without the perpetual monitor- 
ship of her mistress, 
tomed to a household where everything went 
on noiselessly, perfectly and by clock-work, 


conducted by a number of highly-paid well-| 
chosen and accomplished servants, had not a| 
conception of the nature of the rough material | 
Besides, in | 


from which her servants came. 
her establishment, so that the result was 
good, no one inquired if the small’ 


Miss Galindo’s | 
There was sone| 


Lady Ludlow, accus- | 


So Lady Ludlow plunged at once into | ‘ 


” 


e mploy my time in writing. 
No, indeed; we must return to the sub- 


have a great favour to ject of the clerkship, afterwards, if you please, 
"You sur prise 


| An authoress, Miss Galindo ! 
|me! ” 
“ But, indeed, I was. All was quite ready, 


Doctor Burney used to teach me music ; not 


| that I ever could learn, but it was a fancy of 





jlady, and nothing 


my poor father’s, And his daughter wrote a 
book, and they said she was but a very young 
but a music-master’s 
daughter ; so why should not I try?” 

“Well?” 

“Well! I got paper and half a hundred 
good pens, a bottle of ink, all ready 

“ And then——” 

“O, it ended in my having nothing to say, 
when I sate down to write. But sometimes, 
when I get hold of a book, I wonder why I 
let such a poor reason stop me. It does not 
others.” 

“But I think it was very well it did, Miss 
Galindo,” said her ladyship. “I am ex- 
tremely against women’s usurping men’s 
employments, as they are very apt to do. 
But perhaps, after all, the notion of writing 
a book improved your hand. It is one of the 
most legible I ever saw.” 

“T despise z’s without tails,” said Miss 
Galindo, with a good deal of gratified pride 
at my lady’s praise. 

Presently, my lady took her to look at a 
curious old cabinet, which Lord Ludlow had 
picked up at the "Hague ; and while they 
were out of the room on this errand, I sup- 
pose the question of remuneration was 
settled, for I heard no more of it. 

When they came back, they were talking 
of Mr. Gray. Miss Galindo was unsparing 
in her expressions of opinion about him: 
going much farther than my lady in her 
language, at least. 

“A little blushing man like him, who can’t 
say bo to a goose without hesitating and 
colouring, to come to this village—which is 
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as good a village as ever lived—and cry us 
down for a set of sinners, as if we had all 
committed murder and that other thing !— 
I have no patience with them, my lady. 
And then, how is he to help us to heaven, by 
teaching us our ab, ab, ba, ba? And yet, 
by all accounts, that’s to save poor children’s 
souls, O, I knew your ladyship would agree 
with me. Iam sure my mother was as good 
a creature as ever breathed the blessed air ; 
and if she’s not gone to heaven, I don’t want 
to go there ; and she could not spell a letter 
decently. And does Mr. Gray think God 
took note of that ?” 

“T was sure you would agree with me, 
Miss Galindo,” said my lady. “You and I 
can remember how this talk about education 
—Rousseau, and his writings—stirred up 
the French people to their Reign of Tervor, 
and all those bloody scenes.” 

“I’m afraid that Rousseau and Mr. Gray 
are birds of a feather,” replied Miss Galindo, 
shaking her head. “And yet there is some 
good in the young man, too. He sate wp all 
night with Billy Davis, when his wife was 
fairly worn out with nursing him.” 

“Did he, indeed!” said my lady, her face 
lighting up, as it always did when she heard 
of any kind or generous action, no matter 
who performed it, “ What a pity he is bitten 
with these new revolutionary ideas, and is 
so much for disturbing the established order 
of society |” 

When Miss Galindo went, she left so 
favourable an impression of her visit on my 
lady, that she said to me, with a pleased 
smile : 

“I think I have provided Mr. Horner with 
a far better clerk than he would have made 
of that lad Gregson in twenty years. Aud I 
will send the lad to my lord’s grieve, in 
Scotland, that he may be kept out of harm’s 
Way.” 

But something happened to the lad before 
this purpose could be accomplished. 


RAT TALES, 


A paren to be composed of rat stories would 
involve two grand literary difficulties; first, 
where to begin ; secondly, where to leave off. 
Nevertheless, the murine rodents will well 
repay the industry of any one who will 
collect the curiosities of their chronicles, as 
they present themselves from time to time. 
Besides the generally well-known facts—such 
as the threatened extinction of our original 
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it is dangerous. We know a few of the 
pranks they play, and of the threats they 
hold out, on ship-board. Mice can live with- 
out water, rats cannot; and thirsty sailors 
have been obliged to share their scanty 
draught with their four-footed fellow-passen- 
gers, under pain of not having a drop left for 
themselves. Shipwrecked rats have taken 
possession of islands, and have exterminated 
their former inhabitants, rabbits and sea- 
birds, the young of which latter furnished, as 
long as they lasted, a series of succulent and 
easily-obtained repasts. Nor would these 
aggressive quadrupeds, if once emboldened 
by numbers and high-feeding, greatly hesitate 
to dispute the supremacy with man himself ; 
it is even quite conceivable that in a city 
enfeebled by long-continued pestilence, war, 
and desertion, a vigorous legion of* sharp- 
set rats might gain a temporary victory. 

Quite lately, in Paris, a specimen was 
given of the force in which rats can muster, 
where they have gained only a provisional 
footing. ‘Lhe historical Halles, or markets, 
having been rebuilt and re-arranged on a 
more commodious plan, the twenty-sixth of 
October last was fixed for the moving of the 
dealers in flour-stuffs, green vegetables, 
poultry, and potatoes, from the ground they 
have occupied near the church of Saint 
Eustache, to their new stalls and shops in 
the Halles Centrales. After the departure 
of the human tenants of the old provisional 
market, the workmen proceeded to pull 
down the sheds. Beneath these sheds a 
colony of rats had fixed their domicile for 
some time past. A regiment of boys, armed 
with sticks, and backed by all the dogs of 
the quarter mustered in a pack, awaiting the 
unearthing of the game from their cover, A 
crowd of spectators made the lofty buildings 
around re-echo with their shouts and their 
bursts of laughter. Several rats, alarmed at 
the disturbance and the barking of the dogs, 
climbed up the persons of the lookers-on, to 
tind a refuge on their shoulders or on their 
heads. One girl, feeling a rat taking a walk 
round her neck, was so overcome with terror 
that she fainted, One thousand is the esti- 
mated number of rats who fell victims to 
this inhospitable reception ; but it may be 
presumed that those who saved their bacon 
were in considerable majority. 

‘Lhis is nothing to what occurs at Monte 
Video (unless it is greatly changed from 
what it was), where the ouly drawback upon 
the delightful way in which an evening may 


rat bya quite modern and new-come species— | be spent, is the necessity of returning home 
there are always floating about and rising to| through long narrow streets, so infested with 
the surface of the various currents of human| voracious rats as sometimes to make the way 


society very numerous traits and tales of our 
long-tailed followers, which deserve at least 
to be tied together in a bundle, and so 


rescued from oblivion. Indeed rats, and their | 


hordes of kindred, are far from being crea- 
tures of trifling importance. To treat them 


perilous. ‘There are no sanitary regulations 
in the town, except those provided by the 
showers of rain, which, at intervals, carry 
off the heaps of filth from long-established 
resting-places. Around huge mountains of 
carrion, vegetables, and stale fruit there accu- 


ith contempt is worse than inconsiderate ;| mulated, rats muster in legions. If youattempt 
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to pass near these formidable banditti, or to 
interrupt their orgies, they will gnash their 
teeth at you fiercely, like so many wolves. 
So far are they from running off in affright 
to their burrows, that they will turn round, 
set up an ominous cry, and will then make a 
rush at your legs in a way to make your hair 
stand on end. Between them and the ven- 
turesome stranger, many a hazardous affray 
eccurs; and though sometimes he may fight 
his way home victoriously by the aid of a 
stout stick, on other occasions he will be 
forced to fly down some narrow cross lane, 
leaving the rats undisputed masters of the 
field. Compared with Monte Video, certain 
parts of Scotland must be a paradise to reside 
in, if it be true (as I find in print, though I 
never heard a word of it on the spot), that 
in Sutherland no rats will live, though they 
swarm in Caithness, the next shire; and that 
in the Isle of Burray (this statement is made 
on the responsibility ot the inhabitants) not | 
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!than the first ! It could not have been worse, 
if fresh-drawn from the Thames, The bungs 
‘had been left out; the rats had got in; 
iseveral of their bodies lay at the bottom; 
| their hairs thickened the turbid water ; and 
the taste (the sickening taste!) was inde- 
scribable. By working hard and incessantly 
at the pumps, the passengers and part of the 
|cargo were saved; but the rats came to a 
tragical and singular end, As the water 
| rapidly filled the hold and cabin of the ship, 
| the affrighted vermin were chased from their 
| various holes and hiding-places, till, at last, 
| with a simultaneous rush from below, they 
|swarmed upon deck, and then precipitated 
themselves, on all sides, into the river. They 
| swam about and around by hundreds, as long 
| as their strength permitted them. Gradually, 
_ however, they disappeared ; and, finally, one 
| and all sunk into that watery grave to which 
| Brown had prophetically consigned them, 
Monsieur Tastet relates that he personally 





only are mice unable to exist, but that / ascertained the fact (which has been related 
wheresoever Burray earth is brought, they | by numerous travellers) that the west coast 





will forsake the place as if the cat were after 
them. It is a wonder that Burray earth is 
not advertised, and sold in sealed packets, 
from three and sixpence upwards to five 
guineas each, as mice-bane, 

Before a certain ship (and it is only one of 
a thousand in similar plight) could set sail 
from London, rats had got into the hold of 


the vessel; and during the passage, they | 


gave increasing indications of their prolific | 
powers ; and, as their numbers augmented, 
they grew bolder and bolder, At last the pas-| 


sengers were obliged, during the night, to 
sleep with cudgels by the side of their 


berths, to dispute by force of arms the pos-| 
session of their mattrasses with the shame- | 


Jess invaders. One dark night, at twelve 


o'clock, when the ship was running up the| 


river Plata, a couple ot the passengers, turned 
in, each with his respective stick, to wage the 
accustomed war with the enemy; who now 
sturdily, and by half-dozens at a time, as- 
serted their right to share the beds, 
two o’clock in the morning, Smith was 
exerting in the dark all his well-tried skill to 
maintain his little fortress against a vigorous 
assault of besieging rats, when “Rut! rut! 


rut!” went the keel of the ship, scraping | 


against some other substance ; then bump it 
went upon a ledge of rocks, and there stuck 
hard and fast, The very rats were frightened, 
and scampered away; while phlegmatic 
Brown, sitting up in his berth, deliberately, 


. ° s ry | 
but with great emphasis, exclaimed, “Thank 
£ ’ ’ 


heaven! the rats are sure to be drowned, 
whether we are drowned or no.” All hands, 
passengers included, were called to the 
pumps. The first effect of which, with 
the thermometer at eighty, was to create 
intense and genera] thirst. They had just 
two butts of water left. One was tapped ; 
and—fangh !—it filled the air with a pesti- 


lential smell, The other—more horrible: 


About | 


of Africa exbales a strong smell of musk. 
All the animals of Senegal are impregnated 
with it. He attributes it to a rodent called 
the musk-rat, which swarms in those regions, 
and exhales so strong an odour of musk that 
the places once visited by the little animal 
retain the scent a long time afterwards, 
These perfumed quadrupeds are described 
by the elder voyayers as little reddish rats 
which smell sweet like musk. Less agree- 
able creatures would be the rats, found in 
the same parts, as big as young pigs, and so 


| large that cats dare not attack them. 


As a trifling compensation for the enor- 
mous nuisances they occasion (including 
even their smelling sweet), rats ought to be 
utilised in some way ; if not for profit, at least 
for amusement. It is something to have made 
best French kid-gloves out of the skins of 
Parisian rats, and best French beaver-hats 
from their fur. A man of genius—a Swede, 
with an unpronounceable name—has done 
more. Lamenting, probably, the dearth of 
dramatic talent, he conceived the idea of 
raising rats to the dignity of tragic and 
comic stars. His training succeeded admi- 
rably, Hamlet, followed by a popular farce, 
acted by rats in a portable theatre, which the 
manager could carry on his shoulders from 
place to place, obtained a colossal success in 
Sweden and Germany. But the best way of 
turning rats to account is by making use of 
their flesh as a dainty viand, in which the 
rats themselves set us the example. Rats 
are eminently ratophagous, which is lucky 
for us; for, without ratophagy, rats would 
have devoured all the other living inhabitants 
of the globe. Not only do nearly-related 
species devour each other, but individuals of 
the same race also practise cannibalism. 
Fathers eat their babes in the nest, to spare 
them from the pains of teething ; children 
eat their declining parents, to relieve them 
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of the burthen of life, exactly like the Massa- 
ete, the worthy ancestors of the modern 
Teanaien, Magendie, wanting some rats for 
apn experiment, went himself to Montfaucon, 
to fetch a dozen, which he shut up together 
in a box. On reaching home, there were 
only three surviving ; they had devoured one 
another, leaving nothing remaining except 
the tails and a few bits of the inferior joints. 
Some clearance of the kind had need take 
place ; for a female rat will produce five or 
six litters a year, of from fourteen to eighteen 
young ones in each litter. 

When the late Duke of Sussex was at 
Naples, in his early manhood, having heard 
speak of the rat-hunts and their results, the 
delicate rat-pies, enjoyed on board the 


English fleet, he expressed a desire to be! 
able to pronounce an opinion on the novel | 
{several other secret mysteries are accom- 


dish. Accordingly, after the breakfast to 
which his Royal Highness was consequently 
invited, he heartily thanked the officers for 
the treat which their captatory and culinary 
skill had afforded him, But still more re- 
pulsive quadrupeds than rats may be eaten 


with relish, Vampire bats abound in the! 
Samoa Islands; they are also numerous at | 
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because they liked to have animal food to eat 
with their cold vegetables on the Sabbath. 
They, therefore, requested the missionary’s 
opinion, whether or not it were a sin to eat 
rats. Mr, Williams told them that English- 
men were in the habit of looking upon rats 
as exceedingly disgusting ; but not perceiving 
anything morally wrong in the practice, he 
could only recommend them to take great 
care of the pigs and goats he had brought, 
by which means they would speedily obtain 
an abundant supply of animal food far superior 
to what they esteemed so sweet and good, 
The most magnificent rat battues in the 
world are held, at intervals, at Montfaucon, 
already mentioned, outside Paris. Mont- 
faucon is an establishment, under government 
superintendence, where worn-out horses are 
slain, stray dogs are made an end of, and 


plished. When Monsieur Brissot-Thivars 
had charge of the public salubrity—which 
gave him the command of Montfaucon as 
well as of the Parisian sewers—he invited 
Balzac, the novelist, to a field-day, which was 
eagerly accepted by that distinguished writer. 
Brissot-Thivars was enthusiastically fond of 


Mangaia. At Savage Island, they are re-| everything that belonged to his department, 
garded by the natives as a great delicacy.| He spoke of sewers and drains with poetic fer- 
Some that Mr. Williams, the missionary, was/vour; he quoted the Romans and their 
conveying to Rarotonga as curiosities, and| cloaca maxima, with the ambition of sur- 
which died during the voyage, were skinned, | passing their subterranean architecture ; he 
broiled, and eaten by his travelling com-| vaunted the pilgrimage to Montfaucon as 


oe a couple of youths from Savage | travellers now descant on the sublimities of 


sland, rightly so named. The Samoans|}Mont Blanc or the Jung Frau. It was 
venerated them as etus, or deities; and, if| agreed that the Inspector of Salubrity, Bal- 
Satan is worshipped for his ugliness, it is not | zac, Dr. Gentil, and another gentleman should 
to be wondered at that the vampire should | reach their destination at three in the morn- 
be selected to represent him. ing. ‘The party were exact at the rendez- 
Mr. Williams, during his Polynesian mis-| vous. But to get to Montfaucon in the dead 
sion, was called upon to settle certain scruples | of the night was no easy task. The rain had 
of conscience which arose out of a murine} fallen in torrents for four-and-twenty hours 
difficulty. Ata meeting held with the native | previously ; the roads outside the barriers 
Christians, his advice was solicited, amongst | were impracticable for wheel carriages ; and 
other topics, upon the lawfulness of rat-|the pilgrims were absolutely obliged to per- 
eating. As Mangaia was not so abundantly | form their journey on foot, through puddles: | 
supplied with fish as some other islands, and|of water and sloughs of despond. Like an 
as there were no quadrupeds there except | able general, Brissot-Thivars sought to dissi- 
rats, until Mr. Williams’s arrival, these small | pate the increasing demoralisation of his 
deer formed a common article of food, and | army by an exciting address. 
the natives said they were exceedingly good| “ My dear friends, in a little quarter of an 
and sweet. Indeed, a common expression | hour we shall be there ; but I will not wait 
with them, when speaking of anything deli- till the end of that quarter of an hour to let 
cious, was, “It is as sweet as a rat.” They | you know the surprise which I have specially 
found no difficulty in catching them in great |reserved for you, in addition to the other 
numbers ; the capture was effected in many surprises which await you there.” 
ways, but principally by digging holes and} “ What may be that wonderful surprise ?” 
strewing a quantity of caudle-nut at the| asked Balzac, in a tone which seemed to say, 
bottom as a bait. When a suflicient assem-)“If I don’t like the surprise, I won't stir a 
blage of rats were congregated in a hole, a| step further.” 
net was drawn over it, and the whole party} “ Yesterday,” continued the bold inspector, 
secured, As soon as the game-bag was full|/“one of Lord [yerton’s finest horses was 
enough to meet the demand, the rat-feast | obliged to be killed. I have ordered it to be 
was prepared by singeing the hair off with set aside for your special use, and for yours 
red-hot stones, and then baking the avimals, | alone.” 


each neatly wrapped in a fresh-gathered leaf,| “Is it intended that we should eat the 
Saturday was the principal rat-catching day. | horse ?” inquired Balzac, 
a oo ee 
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“No; but in the short space of one hour 
you will enjoy the spectacle—the rare and 
magnificent spectacle—of beholding that 
gigantic horse entirely devoured by the rats 
of Montfaucon, who, be it known to you, are 


the most voracious and the most ferocious| 
Every | 
been arranged. | 
And, now, let those who love me, follow} 


creatures on the face of the globe. 
preliminary measure has 


me!” 
His excited followers marched on fear- 


lessly through the treacherous darkness and | 


the yawning wheel-ruts. They beguiled the 


time by pleasing talk about the increasing | 
sale of horsefiesh at Montfaucon, and the | 


culinary capabilities of the same raw material. 


“ Horseflesh sold! horseflesh eaten !” ex-| 
elaimed Balzac, to whom hippophagy was a/| 
greater novelty than it would have been had | 


he survived to the present day. “What a 
horrible perversion of taste it will be, to 
return to cannibalism through the bye-road 
of horse-eating! If they eat the horse 


to-day, they will eat the horseman to-morrow. | 


There is only the thickness of a saddle be- 
tween the two repasts,” 

Over the greasy, spongy grounds, rendered 
still more spongy and greasy by the previous 
rains, the adventurous expedition wended its 
way, headed by the General of Public Salu- 


brity, towards the part of the establishment ' 


where the spectacle had been prepared. A 
dozen men employed on the place preceded 
them with a degree of mysterious circum- 
spection, each having a lighted resin torch in 
his right hand, and a long ladder on his left 
shoulder ; four others, having ladders only, 
followed with the silence of conspirators. 
The night and the torch-light cast a Catiline- 
like hue over the mute but steady-stepping 
band. It suggested recollections of Sam- 
lancay, who was conducted to Montfaucon 
exactly thus, with an escort of flambeaux, 
to be hanged, in the reign of Francis the 
First, for the good pleasure of his excellent 
‘sister, Madame d’Angouléme. By the side 
of the present party there trotted a pack of 
dingy dogs, of the same colour as the cloudy 
night, who had their own private reasons for 
joining the company besides the affection 
they bore to their masters. ‘They were mas- 
tiffs and bull-dogs descended, by careful 
crossing, from the most formidable and 
famous Saxon and English races; with 
square angular heads, short ears, prominent 
and bloodshot eyes, teeth of iron, and ele- 
phantine feet and legs. If one of them only 
strayed out of the line, a hard kick in the 
ribs brought him back again to his place ; 
but, speedy as was his obedience, he found 
time, as he re-entered the ranks, to show a 
double row of teeth ready to devour his 
Mentor, Indeed, had the dogs been unani- 
mous and so inclined, in five minutes they 
could have torn the whole expedition, guides 
and visitors, to atoms, leaving hardly a re- 
cognisable scrap to be picked up afterwards, 
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| They soon reached the foot of a circular 
wall, or nearly circular; for nothing here 
| presents a regular form or a decided plan, 
|The very substance of things differs from 
ordinary reality. The earth has the incon- 
sistency of sponge; the mud, the fluidity of 
water ; the water, the thickness of mud ; the 
hillocks scattered over the soil are friable ag 
sand ; the cottages of the keepers and work- 
men are tumble-down heaps of tottering 
stones; the five ponds inclosed within the 
limits of the establishment, have the desolate 
aspect of five inundations ; and the only way 
to breathe is to hold your breath. The 
ladders were placed against the wall ; and, 
after a difficult ascent, the party and their 
dozen torch-bearers took their places on 
the top of the wall. Before and below 
them was a vast inclosure appropriated 
to the slaughter of condemned horses, 
Heaps of bones seattered here and there, 
indicated this funereal destination, It 
required a few minutes to accustom the 
eyes to the gloomy scene before they could 
well make out its details. The bottom of 
this ill-paved tub was traversed by long and 
irregular stone gutters, all of which radiated 
towards the circumscribing wall, on reaching 
which they were closed by iron doors con- 
sisting of perpendicular bars, so placed as to 
allow liquid matters to escape, but preventing 
the passage of solid substances. ‘The specta- 
tors continue to wait on the top of their 
wall, 

Brissot-Thivars palpitated with impatience 
and anxiety; would his drama succeed or 
fail? The curtain was now about to rise, 
Dr. Gentil sat astride on the wall, breath- 
ing the beneficent smoke of a cigar, as an 
antidote to the powerful emanations from the 
| theatre of action. 
| One of the iron gates in the wall opened. 
Four men immediately entered, dragging 
after them, with ropes, the dead horse, the 
hero of the féte, the principal actor who has 
| been so impatiently expected. As soon as 
they had rapidly disengaged the poor crea- 
_ture from its last connection with human 
| Society, they left it naked on the stones and 
‘retreated hastily, slamming the iron gate 
| behind them. The overture was played ; the 
piece now began. Brissot-Thivars looked at 
Balzac; Balzac looked at Brissot-Thivars ; 
this great dramatic author (Brissot is meant 
in the present instance), and this great public 
were to form their judgment of each other’s 
|powers, They had to decide, mutually, 
| whether the one was up to the other’s mark, 

At all the iron gates at the end of the 
|gutters, and doubtless from other unseen 
| vent-holes, there instantly appeared several 
rats, attracted by the mighty feast. They were 
the scouts of the army in ambuscade, A few 
individuals, detached from this first platoon, 
advanced on the tips of their toes to within a 
few yards of the carcase; and there they 
|turned by common consent their sharp 
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muzzles and their quivering smellers towards 
the gates by which they had entered, as if to 
make sure of a retreat in case of need. 

The first signs of timidity disappeared 
when they found themselves joined by other 
rats, who came in crowds to share the ban- 
quet. Their numbers gave them mutual 
encouragement; and the pavement began to 
be blackened all over with reinforcements 
of fresh regiments of rats. Balzac remarked 
that, amongst these rats, there was a pro- 
gression of stature and strength from the first 
to the last, or rather from the first 
to those that followed, for the last had not 
yet shown themselves. The earliest arrivals, 
lean, long, and weakly, were followed by 
others in better plight, who, in turn, were 
followed by still more comely and thrifty 
guests. The first comers were clearly the 
hungriest. 

Continuing the induction from their mien 
and gait, Balzac attributed to each rat his 
profession or his position in the social scale. 
“Here comes a hanger-on at the attorney’s 
office, at twenty francs a month wages, That 
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“ As you say, my lions. Do you hear them 
roar }?” 

“IT do hear them. Well roared Mont- 
faucon !” 

“ Do you know,” continued Brissot-Thivars, 
pointing to the incalculable legions of fearful 
destroyers who were heaving before his 
eyes, “that if, one of these days, from some 
cause not difficult to imagine, these clouds of 
rats were to make a descent on Paris, a whole 
quarter would either be devoured or be put 
in terrible jeopardy ?” 

“ Really ?” demanded Balzac, delighted to 
hear of the strange and dramatic danger to 
which Paris was exposed. 

“Nothing is more true, A landslip after 
a tempest might bring about the event.” 

“ Paris invaded by Montfaucon rats ! What 
® spectacle! Cannot we try the experi- 
ment?” said Balzac, heated by his own idea, 
“Tf, after the next thunder-storm, you could 
induce a landslip, my dear Inspector—— ?” 

“What, I! I who am charged with the 
protection of Paris from all eventualities 


| which may arise from Montfaucon! You are 


next fellow is a clerk, with a salary of twelve carrying the joke too far, my dear Monsieur 


hundred francs a year ; he is better filled out. 
There goes another who lives on his property; 
he has his immoralities, and is growing 
bald.” But the physiological description did 
not last long. 

The floor of the court disappeared under 


an ever-thickening carpet of rats ; there were | 
black rats, brown rats, tawny rats, yellow 


rats, chestnut rats; rats of orders grey, 
slate-coloured rats, and even white rats. Just 


before it was completely covered, there | 


advanced from the mass a detachment of 
rats, bolder and more adventurous than the 
rest. They marched in three columns, and in 
the form of a triangle, up to the carcase, of 
which they took possession. It was a suc- 
cessful military recognisance. Their other 
companions, thus encouraged, charged with 
much greater resolution. The leaders climb- 
ing up the horse’s flanks, ripped up its skin 
from one end to the other, just as a tailor 





unstitches an old coat to tear it up into rags ; 
and then hundreds, thousands, myriads of ro- 
dents streamed in at every aperture, crowding 


thick and anxiously, like an audience rushing | 


out of a theatre on fire. They scrambled 
over one another; and their rustling move- 
nents, their little shrill whistlings, inaudible | 
at first, produced by their multiplication the 
hum and murmur of a crowd, in which you 
could almost fancy you heard the sound of 
human voices, Life was boiling in this 
animated mass. It made you shudder to think 
of what would be your fate were you to fall 
into the midst of it from your perch on the 
wall, 

“Is it not fine?” 

Livars, 

“Superb!” replied Balzac, with a salute! 
of the hand. “Splendid! Are your lions| 


exclaimed DBrissot- 





there 7” 


de Balzac. Do you not know——?” 

“T am not joking at all,” interrupted 
Balzac. 

“Silence!” said Dr. Gentil. “The grand 
dissection is now going to begin.” 

The doctor was right. ‘Lhe Montfaucon 
rats had opened the horse ; and they cut it 
up, bored it, riddled it through and through, 
and chopped it into mincemeat—a work of 
destruction which was hidden from sight a 
few minutes afterwards, the horse having 
completely disappeared beneath the hideous 
brutes, who, hanging on with the voracious 
precision of leeches to its rounded form, soon 
offered the spectacle of a magnified horse 
composed of thousands of living rats, after 
the fashion of the shell-work toys and orna- 
ments that are made to represent men and 
animals. 

What a clash of arms! The gnashing of 
their teeth was audible; the sound of the 
knives and forks reached the ears of the 
spectators in the boxes. Amongst these 
indefatigable gluttons, there were some as 
large as a full-grown tom-cat. But what cat 
would risk an encounter with such adver- 
saries as these? He would have been 
devoured as easily as a partridge by a fox ; 
he would have been swallowed whole before 
he reached the ground. 

“It is time!” shouted Brissot-Thivars, by 
way of word of command to one of the 
men who, mounted on the wall, lighted up 
this scene with a pot of burning resin. “ It is 
time !” 

At this order from the chief, the man 
designated, threw his torch into the arena ; it 
fell a short distance from the spot where the 


jackals of Montfaucon were finishing their 


orgie. There was a shower of fire upon these 
greedy epicures; nothing else than a down- 
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fall of incandescent flakes could have obtained 
the desired result. There uprose a wail, as 
if a multitude of infants were being murdered, 
and little spiral columns of reddish smoke 
rose in corkscrews in the air. There opened a 
hole in the moving mass, at the spot where | 
the melted resin had fallen, At the bottom | 
of the hole a skeleton was visible; it was 

the skeleton of the horse—a horse no longer. 
In the cavities, cells, and compartments of | 
its framework, groups of satiated rats had | 
taken up their lodging; some had gone to | 
sleep, like drunkards, overcome by intoxica- 

tion, falling under a public-house table. They 

were drunk with horseflesh. 

“Now, let in the dogs!” was the second 
word of command given by Brissot-Thivars 
to his men. 

“What! It is not finished yet?” cried 
Balzac, who had not lost a single item of the 
rare and novel observations which the spec- 
tacle afforded. 

“Finished!” answered the Inspector of 
Public Salubrity, with ironical pride, “ Fi- 
nished! It is not even yet begun.” 

This magnificent boast confounded the 
visitors, but it pleased them, notwithstand- 
ing. Balzac felt at that moment such admi- 
ration for Brissot-Thivars, that it tore from 
him the singular eulogy: “Ah, you would 
have made a famous manager of a theatre !” 

The compliment went to the heart of the 
worthy inspector; his chin buried itself in 
his broad cravat to hide its delight. Never 
had Public Salubrity enjoyed a happier 
moment on earth. 

The dogs entered the arena, and the carnage 
began. The first few minutes were glorious 
for them. They were mad with joy. They 
killed ; they gave tongue ; they gave tongue, 
they killed ; they bagged two at a shot, like 
first-rate sportsmen. A pair of rats were 
often entrapped in the same snapping bite. 
And when they thought their victims dead, 
they shook them about, as puppies will shake 
an empty glove. Then they cast them aside, 
and recommenced the massacre; but all plea- 
sures end in exhaustion. The excitement of 
the dogs gradually diminished ; cruelty gave 
place to clemency—clemency which was only 
fatigue in disguise. And yet, if they had 
scattered death around, in reality they had 
destroyed just nothing at all. The first 
quarter of an hour was all their own, the 
second was by no means so. There were 
barkings which sounded much more like 
accents of pain than shouts of victory. The 
reaction had begun. There were many and 
many bleeding ears ; there were muzzles from 
which hung bunches of rats who were now 
taking their revenge on the enemy. It was! 
in vain to try and shake the assailants off ; | 
they held on so firm and tight that the coun- 
tenances of the combatants were disfigured 
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| for life. Others limped along with wounded 


feet, while others could not stir a peg. The 
rest, doubtless, defended themselves bravely, 
but still they had to act on the defensive, 
The original position was completely changed, 
The chances might have turned out unfa- 
vourable to the dogs, if their masters, alarmed 
at their danger and also to crown the féte, 
had not issued from the iron gate with naked 
arms brandishing clubs, turning the tide of 
battle, and changing defeat into victory, 
What joy for the dogs was the sight of this 
reinforcement ! They recovered their former 
energy. 

The struggle was renewed. Themen were 
superb, Every blow of the stick seut coveys 
of rats—one might have said partridges— 
flying. The dogs snapped them up in mid- 
air, completing the illusion. The rats, ex- 
asperated, despairing, bounded over the backs 
of the dogs, climbed up the men, ran into 
their beards and hair, round their necks, 
between their legs, over their shoulders, 
panted, whistled, clung together, and bit the 
sticks with such fury as to leave their teeth 
in them. Many broke their own necks by a 
rush against the wall,committingsuiciderather | 
than yield,—like stoical rats of antiquity. 
Naturally the victory remained on the side 
of the men; but it cost them dear. A duel 
fought with sabres with their fellow men 
would not have put them into a more pitiable 
condition. 

The féte was ended. Brissot-Thivars, 
steaming with enthusiasm, ran to Balzac, 
who received him in his arms. 

“What a drama, is it not?” said the In- 
spector of Public Salubrity. 

“A drama?” exclaimed Balzac, delighted 
with his night’s amusement, “Say a poem, 
and you will still be far short of the truth.” 
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